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More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof wer and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items, Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today 














meane PROFIT-PLUCI 


lo your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


# gn 
Mnternational aaron 
MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Bokery Proved Trademork 
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in the fine art of cake baking can result only when the 
flour used is uniformly fine and consistently high 


in quality, For this reason Flour Mills of America 


pre-tests flour so your results will be masterpieces 





every time, 
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Kansas City, Missouri 





Hlour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 















































Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR 


ateltl: 


KANSAS BEST 


atelhi 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD pi amy 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS _.._-~*SXCWWINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 

CANADIAN THE WEST | , =O 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON y —- CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 














=; | WESTERN CANADA IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour a WHA , 
oe Mtge Limited Rin Ma % 


ah THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
Ne eee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
caste appress: Greatstan ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 


ra A. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., eee 





Cable Address 


CFD ALL 
“HASTINGS” nC Red comonar CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Moles Wale) | ian 
Beat in the Werld! 


for SELECT-ABILITY...The Beardstown Mills 
is loéated ideally with regard to all three major wheat 
producing areas. This makes possible the discrimi- 
nate selection of wheats most suitable for producing 
the very best flour. 


for DEPENDABILITY. ...The Beardstown Mills 
guards quality and uniformity with strict labora- 
tory control to assure you the right flour for your 
particular requirements. 


for DELIVER-ABILITY , . . You get delivery 
faster, not only because of our excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, but also because shipments go through 
fewer terminals before reaching you. 























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 








GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 16-17—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Dec. 8—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo, 

1957 

dan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. l'rairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Hl, 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan, 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa, 

Jan, 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assa., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H, Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan, 27-298—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col, 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Til. 

March 18-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Oonference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Oracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 14-15—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


Bemis Bro. Will 
Expand Research 
Laboratory 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Co., St 


3emis Bro. Bag 
Louis, Mo., has announced 
plans to build a $60,000 addition tuo 
its research facilities in Minneapolis 


to make room for enlarging its ma- 
terials and testing laboratory 
The new area will house a pilot 


plant for producing small commercia! 
quantities of new or improved prod- 
uct iid Harold B. Kindseth, Bemis 
research directo! 

The research staff will be increased 
from the 36 employees it has at 
present to 50 or 60 


ere S THE STAFF OF ive 


TO REPLACE ELEVATOR 


PARKVILLF, MO Workmen 
ha\ started wrecking a 30.000 bu 
rral elevator ere owned by the 
Continental] Gra n Co. of Kansas City 
The structure, more than 60 feet tall 
has been a landmark since early in 
the century. The company wi!l build 


a new crib-type elevator with a ca- 
pacity of about 40,000 bu. to replace 
the old elevator 


DIXIE LILY 


Piain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Ds isckerciler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vall eras 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Charlies D 


Masone Donald M. Lins 


APPOINTED—Two men have been ap- 
pointed sales representatives for the 
bag division of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, it has been announced by Jason 
M. Elsas, vice president and general 
manager of the division. Charles D. 


Masone has been named New York 
City representative. He was born in 
Brooklyn and attended St. John’s 


University there. He previously held 
a sales position in the New York area 
with one of the bag industry's large 
manufacturers. The Fulton office in 
New York is located at 347 Madison 
Ave. Donald M. Lins, Tampa, F'la., 
has been named to represent Fulton 
in southern Florida. He is a native of 
Miami and graduated from Cornell 
University. Mr. Lins has held sales 
posts with citrus growers and ex- 
changes. He will work out of the 
Atlanta plant at 170 Boulevard, S.E. 





300% Rise in Frozen 
Food Sales Forecast 


CHICAGO—-A growth of 300% in 
national reta ilies if frozen foods 
within 10 year has been forecast by 
Nathan Cum: ws, chairman of the 
board, Con lated Foods Corp., in 
i speech bef the Central States 
Frozen Foods Assn. meeting in Chi- 
cago 

Mr. Cummin said that 25 million 
of the U.S 13 million families now 
regularly buy frozen food 

*The present 9% of all rocery 

iles in frozen items will rise to 20% 
by 1966, or well over $7 billion. Be- 
cause thess baked foods ana pack- 
iged meat ire working their way 
into freezer the shortage of pace 


hecomes more evere concluded Mr 


Cummin 


KANSAS FIRM SOLD 


DUQUOIN, KANSAS The Wal- 
lingford Grain Company elevator 
here ha been sold to the Attica 
(Kansas) Gr Co. The ri wher 
Vill begin « truction of a new ele- 


tor, with « pletion scheduled for 


December! 





late 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
NORFOLK, VA 


LIGONIER, IND 
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Helmut W. Lauber of 
Quaker Oats Dies 


CHICAGO — Helmut W. Lauber, 
long time member of the Quaker 
Oats Company's purchasing depart- 


ment, died in Chicago recently 

Mr. Lauber had been a Quaker 
Oats employee for 18 years. He head- 
ed the bags, glass containers, lumber 
and packaged premiums division of 
the purchasing department 

Mr. Lauber lived at 1354 W. Jarvis, 
Chicago. Surviving are his widow, 
Lise, and two daughters, Karen 12, 
and Joanne, 7. 


—~—~——#G#EAD (9 THE STAFF OF 


Canada Bread Appoints 

TORONTO, ONT. — Three recent 
appointments to new positions with 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd., have been 
announced by D. A. Ross, president 
and general manager. F. N. Francis 


has become executive assistant, and 
will headquarter in Toronto. Mr 
Francis was area manager at Wini- 


peg. Gordon L. Prowse has been ap- 
pointed area manager for Toronto 
West and J. Elliot as area manager, 
Toronto East. 





PINEAPPLE PROMOTION 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Pineapple 
Growers Assn. is offering to bakers 
free point-of-sale display materials 
depicting pineapple pie and pineapple 


upside-down cake, as an autumn 
merchandising feature. 
Large, full-color, counter cards, 


window strips and easel-back cards 
are available for pie and cake, plus 
a pineapple pie table tent, also in 
full-color. Write to Pineapple Grow- 
ers Assn., 215 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Cal. 





BETTER DISPLAY FOR SALES 


Sales of cake mixes and 18 other 
categories of products of baking de- 
partments can be increased by rear- 
rangement and organization of de 
partments, according to an article in 
the Progressive Grocer trade papet 
The article says that tests in five 
stores increased unit sales in the de 
partments mentioned over 15%. It 
disclosed that dollar sales increased 


almost 23° and dollar profit 28% 





John J. Hill, Larvacide 


Representative, Dies 


NEW YORK—John J. Hill died Oct 
20 at Rockville Center, L.I., after a 
short illness. He was 77 years of age 

Mr. Hill was sales representative 
for Larvacide Products, Inc., of New 





York and California, and had been 
with their predecessor company since 
1928. His territory covered Long 
Island, Westchester County, north- 


ern New Jersey and the metropolitan 
area 

Before Mr. Hill joined Larvacide, 
he was chief engineer for the James 
Stewart Co., New York 
S THe evarr 


BOREAL or ure 


Colorado Dealers Plan 
February Convention 


DENVER, COLO The annual 
convention of the Colorado Grain 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. will be 


held here Feb. 24-26, it has been an 
nounced by Otis P. Sherrill, presi 
dent 

Program plans have been made by 
the directors 





Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN » OATS + FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


© NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
© ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

© TOLEDO © CHICAGO 

© BUFFALO © BALTIMORE 

© MEMPHIS © PEORIA 

*® OMAHA © DULUTH 


Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bus. 


© PEKIN, ILL. 

© GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 

®@ BURLINGTON, IOWA 

® ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
LIVERPOOL 


(@ Elevator ‘acilities) 


30, 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 


000,000 Bus. 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





changes. 









the priceless quality in flour 


UHLMANN | sg 
er Acme-Evans Flours 


. 3 
Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. a 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-vup flour 


i ' 
Ne » flour 
Vahl CRACKER KING—cracker sponge 

=o 


L— GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 








PASTRY KING— low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn, 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 


LOAF will always be the big 


Country-Miled : value in uniform, strong, fine 


from Country-Kan 
Wheat located in 


ce eaahara ¥ spring wheat flours. 


America's foremost 


wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT’ 
OWNPER 
MANAGED 








Paid 


> _— & " wage aah 
WALL=ROGALSKY ILLING CO. Golden loaf FLO aS 
City Minwetorag | op 


PHERSON, KANSAS TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY ‘eu 
& aAxkKe 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


lo ii iV itth A711 8 AY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOAR IF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


————_Csooperatinc MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. man. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














“y ‘ *@ 2° 7 “OLD TIMES” 
soc “BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwueat 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Aged 























To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. To improve bakeshop performance 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


RESIDENT PARTNERS , 
912 BALTIMORE. KANSAS CITY 6. MO. a It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
VICTOR 6622 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






We produce POLAR BEAR with 
pride in its outstanding merit. That ts 
one reason why, for more than half a 
century, POLAR BEAR has been one 


of the market's “best buys.” 


~ FOUNDED BY 
me | ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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the French and Indian War; one of three flour mills operated 


{ 

I ° ° 

: WaTeR Power MILL built on Washington Run shortly after 
‘ 4 - : . ’ . 

‘ by George Washington. From a drawing by George E. Graves, 


yh. courtesy of The Northwestern Miller. 


lay han? Jo : THe LABEL was sufficient for acceptance without inspection as 


to weight or as to quality. 






Sunrep whole wheat flour is slowly, patiently 
stone ground exactly the same as in Washington's 
day ... to retain that old-fashioned flavor and 
aroma that is grown into fine wheat. 


More and more bakers are discovering the sell 
ing features of Sunfed: the rich, golden crust, tender 
heart, mealy texture and matchless flavor that 
comes with the use of whole wheat flour, stone 
ground as our forefathers relished it 


If you would like an adequate test sample of 
Sunfed flour, talk with your Commander-Larabee 
representative about it on his next visit, or write us 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY 
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MNF Announces 
Changes in Standing 
Committee Rosters 


CHICAGO—Several changes in the 
roster of standing committees of the 
Millers National Federation have 
been announced by federation head- 
quarters. The new appointees will 
erve at least until the next annual 
meeting of the MNF. 

The new appointments are 

On the agriculture committee, R. 
D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, replaces J. C. Mitchell, resigned. 

On the bakery relations group, J. 
A. Mactier Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, replaces E. F. 
Cross 

M. M. Benidt, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been placed on the 
export advisory committee replacing 
Don A. Stevens of the same firm. 

The technical advisory committee 
has John W. Giertz, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; Robert J. Pickenpack, 
General Mill Inc., succeeding the 
late Ralph S. Herman 

The chairmanship of the bakery 
relations committee recently passed 
to Howard F. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, succeeding G. Cul- 
len Thoma retired from General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Files 
has been a member of the committee 
ince it was established 


ME GTAFF F re 


CEREAL USE UP 
CHICAGO According to a survey 


conducted for the Cereal Institute, 
Ine the per capita consumption of 
breakfast cereals has increased for 
five consecutive years. A report on 
trends in cereal sales was presented 
by the survey agency at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Cereal Institute 
HE STAPF OF LiFe 


Genin Trad 
Concerned in 


Rail Rate Hike 


WASHINGTON—Major concern is 


ow being expressed by the grain 
trade over the nature of a petition by 
the railroads for a freight rate in- 
crease of 7 above current published 
tariff This appeal for higher rates 
iid to be over and above a pre 

ious request for a 15% advance 
It is not fully clear from the car- 
riers petition if this supposition is 
orrect; trade traffic experts say that 
this must be the guarded conclusion 


ilthough the carriers’ petition can be 
nterpreted either way 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
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300 Hear Sanitation Conference Speakers: 








Clean Grain Program Makes Gains, 


But More Work Must Be Done 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


KANSAS CITY 


has been made in the sanita- '"& was sponsored by the Associa 
tion program, Shelbey T. Grey, di- 0" of Operative Millers and 
rector of the bureau program Millers National Federation 
planning for the Food & Drug Ad- “The conference is an educational 
ministration, told the Na- enterprise to promote progress 
tional Grain Sanitation Conference the clean food program,” Herman 


here Nov. 12. Mr. Grey quoted sam- Steen, vice president of the Millers 


pling statistics to show substantial National Federation, said in opening 


ernment officials to review the sani 
tation program and confer on prob 
progress lems in connection with it. The meet 


improvement this year so far, com- the meeting as moderator 

pared with last season, and a great- The scope and objectives of 

er improvement over five years ago. conference were outlined by G 
Other speakers also expressed sat- Kennedy, of General Mills 


isfaction with the progress 
clean grain program 
steps that are needed 
gains. The conference 
gether nearly 300 industry 


further 


the president of MNF, who said that one 
outlined of the fundamental rights of 
American consumer is health through 
to- clean pure food. Those who oppose 
and gov- this right are certain to be brushed 


Next Week — BR USSSA 














A look at the Communist land 
through the eyes of a miller. . . 


Thousands of words have been written 
about the enigma tha? is Russia. Pre- 
conceived notions have been upset time 
and time again as the USSR govern- 
ment opens up its country, or parts of its 
country, to foreigners. Prominent among 
recent tourists was Charles Ritz, chair- 
man of the board of the International 
Milling Co. Next week, in The North- 
western Miller, he will recount his im- 
pressions in a special feature illustrated 
with pictures from his own collection. 





mission set public hearings on the 7% City Feb. 4, 1957 


rate boost in Chicago Nov 
Division 2 of the ICC 
there will be limited to 


statements and oral 


heard Dec. 3 


In connection with 
increase petition, the 
scheduled hearing here Jan 
has been postponed until Jan. 24 and 
oral arguments here 
Feb. 11. At the same 


will 
be received. Oral arguments will be ¢r rates, grain trade spokesmen 
maintain. Since much grain is bought 
on forward purchases it is seen that 


rate 
the imposition of higher rates could 


sreviously 
i 15. 1957 be financially damaging to a grain 
a merchandiser or exporter making 


heard 
ICC has BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


26 before The concern of the grain trace 
Appearances not one of protest against higher 


of tariffs but over the suddenr« 


forward sale commitments 


set a regional hearing for Salt Lake 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO.—The annual report reveals a 
l-rger sales volume, but points out that strikes adversely af- 


fected the company's earnings 


SELF-RISING FLOUR INSTITUTE—E 


at Atlanta, Ga. 


—REGULAR FEATURES-— 


Convention Calendar 4 
Flour Markets : 14 
Wheat Markets . 
Current Flour Production 15 


Editorials 

Foreign Commentary 
Mostly Personal 
Stock Market 


NOVEMBER 13, 1956 


imphasis on progressive 
merchandising was the keynote of the institute’s recent meeting 








$250,000 in Grain Burns 


In Nebraska Hangar 


KEARNEY, NEB. Fire belie 


have been started by spontaneou 


combustion destroyed a quarter 


lion dollars worth of grain and equip 
ment in a hangar at the Kearney 
10 Airport. The hangar contained about 


100,000 bu. wheat and 12,000 bu 


beans. The hangar was also destroyed 


il Ingalls & Turner Grain Co 


Kearney handled the grain storage 


for the government. Also lost in 


fire was a new tractor and two grain 


19 


augers 


20 Firemen from the Kearney and th 


25 airport fire departments fought 


2q blaze. A wind prevented the flame 
from spreading to five other hangars 


one of which contained fuel 





which the carriers could impose high 


iside by the public demand, Mr 
Kennedy said, for the consumer has 
the powerful weapon of public opin 
ion on his side, a weapon that can 
get results, 


Progress Discussed 

In discussing the progress of the 
program to date, Mr. Grey said that 
of 3,992 cars of wheat inspected in 
the first nine months of 1955, there 
were 31 (.8°) with more than two 
rodent pellets per pint and 102 
(26%) with one or more. In the 
similar period of 1956, of 2,634 cars 
inspected only 13. showed (5%) 
more than two and 47 (1.8%) one or 
more, Gains are also substantiated 
by figures comparing inspections for 
the 21 months from January, 1955, 
to September 1956, which show a 


combined figure of 6°) cars with 
more than two rodent pellets per 
pint and 2.1% with one or more, as 
igainst 1.0¢ ind 49° respectively 
for inspection of cat during 12 


months in 1950-51 

While the figures must be used 
with caution, Mr. Grey said that all 
concerned have good reason to be 
proud of this achievement.” 

“So little grain ha been found 
with even as much as 1% Insect 
damage that we can draw no con 
clusions from the data we have com 
piled,”” Mr. Grey continued. “We have 
some unofficial figures indicating 
that the percentage of carloads of 
wheat grading ‘weevilly’ has increased 
ubstantially over last year. This 
figure is not necessarily an indica 
tion of grain showing a high inei 
dence of insect damage, but is a ‘red 
flag’ reminding us that the problem 
has not disappeared and that it may, 
in fact, be greater thi year than 
last 


It would be presumptuous of me," 


Official Details 
Procedure for 
Grain Seizure 


KANSAS CITY—In response to the 
requests of those attending the Na 
tional Grain Sanitation Conference 
Shelbey T. Gre US. Food & Drug 
Administration, explained the pro 
cedure involved when grain is seized 
and estimated the time lapse involved 
The text of his statement follows 

“Our inspectors are continuously 
engaged in random checking of car 
loads of grain, in addition to inspec 
tions being made in country and ter 
minal elevators and flour mills. When 
an actionable level of contamination 
is found, the several steps preceding 

izure are: 1, Approval by FDA head 
quarters in Washington. 2. Approval 
by the general counsel! and request of 
the local U.S. Attorney to libel the 
car. 3. Preparation of the libel by the 
{ Attorney's office and filing it 
vith the clerk of the federal court 

Attachment of the car by the US 
larshal, the officer of the court 

FDA headquarters approval is ob 
tained by telephone 48 soon as analy 


tical! results are available at the dis 
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MINNEAPOLIS-—-The sales volume 
of the International Milling Co. was 
larger in almost every division than 
the year before, according to the 
company's 64th annual report, but 
strikes at Buffalo and Humberstone, 
Canada, adversely affected 
company earnings. 


Ontario 


These earnings were about 12% 
lower than in 1955, aceording to 


Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, 
and Atherton Bean, president. Net 
profit totaled $4,277,825. 

In their statement to stockholders, 
Mr. Ritz and Mr. Bean said Interna- 
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International Milling Company 
Volume Higher, but Strikes 
Cut Earnings 12% Below ’55 


tional’s purchase of Sargent & Co 
Des Moines, had about doubled the 
company’s formula feed capacity in 
the U.S. Other p ant locations are at 
Monmouth, Ill. and Fremont, Neb 

The report also called attention to 
progress in supplying flour in bulk to 
the baking industry, pointing out that 
International is one of the leading 
suppliers of bulk flour to the bakery 
trade. 

The report to stockholders also said 
there are almost 4,000 employed at 
the various International offices 
plants. 


and 


International Milling Company and Subsidiaries 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, August 31, 1956 


Assets 


i j ! ABHMT# 
! ; 
md aecounta receivable, leew alowance for doubtful 
receivables $623,472 
snece on grain purchases, etc 
niortes of grain, flour, cereals, feed, mixes, packages, sup 
plies, ete including adjustment of hedging operations to 
market 
Vrepald exponses 11 
Total current assets df 
riies \ Ts 
! tment in, and advances to, Canadian subsidiary not con 
idated Cequity value per books $5,086,009) $ 1,97 | 
M llaneous, at coset lens allowance for lowe $30,04> " 61 1 
LTY AND PLANT—-stated substantial:y at sound value per 
‘| in 1922, plus subsequent additions» at cost, leas sub 
ion! depreciation 
Land i74 
hhulldings and equipment $40,396,856 
i allowance for depreciation 19,316,772 1,081 
i provemonts in progress (eatimated cost to complete 
$1,326,000) 1 
’ 
Liabilities 
et nl r LIABILITIES: 
payable ’ | 
term notes payable--current portion 9 
unsecured bonds payable on March 1957 64 
ints payable and acerued expenses (other than contribu 
one and taxes) 19,9 
tributions payable to Profit Bharing Ketirement Plane ; 
awe accrued (incsuding income taxes', estimated 1s 
i lends aeerued on first preferred stock . 
Total current liabilities 
Loot rm fotos payable’ in years 1057 to 1980, inclusive (lens 
$19 oO included in current abilities) ! ’ 
nMsMERVE 
lveferred Canadian income taxes $ ' 
mtingencios J ” 
f iheurance 56,0 , 
CAPITAL PrOoCK AND RETAINED BARNINGS 
pital etoek 
ltobin Hood Miewr Milla, Ltd 
fecond) preferred stock i,t 
international Mil.ing Co, 
Viret preferred stock 9 
Becond preferred stock 
Common aetock j ; 
ined earnings: 
J\ccumutated earnings, per attached 
tatement $34,400,152 
Lew applied to purchase of International 
Milling Co, common atoek held an 
treasury at cost 1,049,093 1 0 ” 11,09 
EL I 


Statement of Consolidated Accumulated Earnings 
Year ended August 81, 1956 


Phalar it 


beginning of yeur $3 ‘9 
et profit for the year ‘ 5 
roceede of insurance on life of Mr, F. A. Bean, deceased $ 1,135,9 
La writedown of investment in, and advances to, Terminal 
lhock and Warehouse Co,, Ltd, 1,155.9 
1) unt on firet preferred treasury stock acquired ” 
hixce of proceeds over carrying value of common stock sold 
from the treasury : ! 
B10 
Dreduet 
! denda 
international Milling Co. 
‘% Berlies A first preferred stock 17 
14% Bertes C first preferred stock ‘ 
i% & Berries [Lb fret preferred stock 43,04 
Common stoek-=$1 per share 74 
638 l 
Hobin Hood Flour Milla, Ltd 
Mecond preferred stock not owned by International 
Milling Co.--$4 per share stated in U.s. dollars G74, 106 
1,611 4 
Par value of 20,029 shares of 44% % Series I) first preferred 
stock tasued in exchange for 46,5641 shares of converti 
ble common atock, plus $365 cash adjustment 093, 2 1. 704,504 
Balance at end of year 
Retained earnings . 41,3 J 
Applied to purchase of International Mi.ling Oo, common stock 
held in treasury at coat ’ 3,049,593 $34,401 


Thruston B, Morton 


Kentucky Sends 
Thruston Morton 
To U.S. Senate 


LOUISVILLE 
Morton, former prominent 
the milling industry, 
enator from Kentucky in the 
general election 


Thruston Ballard 
figure in 
elected 
Nov. 6 


was 


Mr. Morton, a Republican, is the 
former chairman of the board of the 
Jallard & Ballard Co., Inc Louis- 


ville, now operated by Pillsbury Mills, 
Pillsbury purchased the Ballard 
& Ballard properties in March, 1951 

Active in politics since World War 
Ii, Mr. Morton served in the House 
of Representatives and then became 
an assistant secretary of state under 
President Eisenhower in 1953. He re- 
signed from that post this spring to 
enter the contest for senator 

Mr. Morton was graduated from 
Yale University in 1929 and served in 
the Navy during World War II. He 
became chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Ballard & Ballard while in 


service 


Ine 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Sterling Drug Sales 
And Net Earnings 
Reach New Highs 


NEW YORK—Net profit and sales 
of Sterling Drug Inc. and subsidiary 
companies for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 reached 
ing to a 


new highs, accord- 


report by James Hill, Jr., 
chairman of the board. 


Net profit for the three quarters 


was $12,955,026, a gain of 7% over 
the $12,110,226, as revised, for the 
corresponding 1955 period. The 1956 


earnings are equivalent to $3.29 per 
share of common stock on 3,927,495 
shares outstanding (the average for 
the 9-month period), compared with 
$3.09 per share on 3,860,341 shares 


outstanding for the three quarters 
ended Sept. 30, 1955. 
Sales for the first nine months of 


the current year were $132,540,022, 
compared with $125,140,728, an in- 
crease of 5.9%. 

For the three months ended Sept 
30, 1956, net profit was $4,384,380, or 


$1.11 per common share, compared 
with $4,173,101, as revised, or $1.07 
per common share, for the corre- 


sponding 1955 quarter. Sales for the 
current third quarter were $43,054,- 
706, compared with $41,223,068 








November 13, 1956 


Effect of 
Relief Food 
Plan Analyzed 


CHICAGO—An article on the dis- 
tribution of surplus food commodities 
to individuals obtaining public assist- 
ance appears in the Nov. 13 issue of 
the Wall Street Journal. The publi- 
cation prepared the article with the 
cooperation of the Millers National 
Federation, which terms it a com- 
prehensive inquiry into free food dis- 
tribution 

Millers who 
affected by 
or whose 
versely affected, 
make good use of the article, the 
federation said. MNF recommends 
clipping the article and sending it to 
congressmen or senators, together 
with a strong letter setting forth the 
millers’ point of view on the subject 

“It may be well to keep in mind 
that the present statutory authority 
for relief food distribution will run 
out June 30 next, and that the only 


adversely 
distributior 
have 

should be 


have been 
relief flour 
customers ad- 


able to 


been 


way the program could be continued 
after that date will be through a 
new grant of power by Congress,” 
the federation says. 

GREAO (6 THE STAFF OF Lire— 


Veteran Hubbard 
Milling Employes 
Honored at Dinner 


MANKATO, MINN Kighty-eight 
emp!oyees of Hubbard Milling Co 
who have served a rand total of 
1820 years with the company wer 
honored at a recognition dinney 
Nov. 7 

Charities B. MacLeod, company pres- 
ident, presented 19 emp'oyees who 
have retired with checks. Heading 
this list was Frank Mage! who 
worked for Hubbard for 63 years be- 
fore his retirement 


Engraved watches for 
more of and 
gold pins went to 15 
ployees who are 


25 years 91 


continuous serv.ce also 


service em 
still on the payro!! 
Awards also were given to eight em- 
ployees who had served 20 years or 


more, to nine who had served 15 
years or more and to 37 who had 
served 10 years or more 

The oldest employee still on the 
active payroll is Mike Kunz who 


started working for the 
Aug. 13, 1913 

In addition to the presentations by 
Mr. MacLeod, short talks were given 


by Ogden P. Confer, vice president, 


company on 


and William Stradtmann, Mankato 
attorney. Vern Lundin, director of 
public relations, was toastmaster 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF 


Enzyme Specialist to 


Address AACC Group 


NEW YORK Dr. Leland A. Un- 
derkofler, director of research at the 
Takamine Laboratory, Clifton, N.J., 
will address the New York Section 
of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists Dec. 11 on the sub- 


ry Lire— 


ject “Production and Application of 
Microbial Enzymes.” 
Dr. Underkofler has been at Taka- 


mine Laboratory since 1955. Prior to 


that he was a professor of chemistry 
at Iowa State university 

The 
with a 
Hotel George 
City. 


Dec. 11 meeting will begin 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Washington, New York 
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Interstate Bakeries 
9-Month Earnings 
Higher Than 1955 


KANSAS CITY—-Cumulative earn- 
of Interstate Bakeries Corp. for 
the 40 week (nine month) period 
ended Oct. 6, 1956, totaled $2,631,875 
r $2.47 per share, on 954,506 shares 
yutstandir R. L. Nafziger, presi- 
dent, report 
This betters the 1955 earnings per- 


formance $2,531,608 or $2.36 per 
hare for the 40-week period ended 
ct Pa} 

Sale for the 1956 period totaled 


$80,402,695 ympared with last year’s 


iles f $76,191,819 

For the third quarter, the 12 weeks 
ended Oct. 6, earnings were $860,062, 
which npares with $883,724 for the 
like period of 1955. Per share figures 
vere 82¢ for this year, and 84¢ for 
last. Third quarter sales for 1956 
totaled $24,903,965 as compared with 
the previous year’s figure of $23,- 
194,798 
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War Scare, Suez Closing Bring Rise 
In Freights for Grain, Flour Trades 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

Freight rates are zooming. The 
slight drop in the political tempera- 
ture evident in the past few days has 
done nothing to check the upward 
trend. Responsible for the increases 
is a variety of factors the war 
scare in the Middle East, the conse- 
quent closing of the Suez Canal, and 
the anxiety of importing nations to 
build inventories of wheat and other 
grains to hold in reserve against the 
possible outbreak of World War III 

The situation contains many im- 
ponderables and traders in grain and 
flour are showing signs of nervous- 
ness. Prices quoted at night could be 
loss factors next morning, and before 
daylight, too. The circulation of ru- 
mors—Russian troop movements, na- 
val realignments, massing of airpow- 


er—tends to worsen the over-all pic- 
ture 

One observer describes the rise in 
freights as “startling.” For some 
months there has been great difficulty 
in fixing freight; now it is even worse 
and though there is a desire to buy 
grain, moving it is another matte 
and several deals are in abeyance be 
cause of the shortage. Ships will take 
longer to move from loading point 
to destination, for the closure of the 
Suez Canal means that have 
to take the longer Cape route or go 
through the Panama Canal. Move 
ment through these two routes is in 
and all shipping lines 
conferences have increased 
rates in consequence 


vesse!s 


creasing and 


their 


For how long the Suez will remain 
closed is uncertain. Earlier estimates 


of one month have already proven 





“Progressive Merchandising” Answer 


To Sales, Self-Rising Group Decides 


By HENRY FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


ATLANTA, GA.—Placing emphasis 
n progre e merchandising, the 
Self-Risin Flour Institute, Inc., 
neetin it the Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta, N 8-10, offered delegates 
everal idea for moving more self- 
rising flour into consumer channels, 

James R. King, Martha White 
Mill Nashville, Tenn., wa elected 
new president of the organization, 
replacing C. B. Nichols, Happyvale 
Flour Mills, Griffin, Ga. Other officers 
elected were: Thomas J. Knox, Cleve- 
land (Tenn.) Milling Co., vice presi- 
dent and Allen R. Cornelius, Nash- 


ille, Tenn., reelected secretary- 
treasure! 

I Glenn Fite, Victor Chemical 
Work Chicago, was named to the 


Board of Directors, along with M. W 


Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind.; A. L. Johnson, Alabama 
Flour Mill Decatur, Ala Fred R 
Johnson, Southeastern Mills, Inc., 
Rome, Ga.; Benton Savage, Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
Mr. Nich Chairman of the nomin- 
itin committee was L. A. Brooks, 
( by-Hodge Milling Co., Birming- 
nam A] 

Opening the business meeting the 
mornin f Nov. 9, retiring president 
Mr. Nichols pointed out that the in- 
stitute publicity program has been 
successful, but said expanded efforts 
must be put forth to further enlarge 
markets Mr Nichols, during his 
presidential address, traced the his- 
tory of self-rising flour from its be- 
inning in 1890 in Memphis, Tenn., 
when a William Smith began mixing 
i few redients with a shovel in 
1 cleaned-out wheelbarrow. The flour 
first sold paper bag stamped 

elf-risir flour’ with a _ rubber 
tamp. The bags folded over at the 
top and were tied with a string 

elius, during hi secre- 
rt iid efforts in the last 


been bent toward 

with 

program has beer 
ter efforts are 


increas- 
self-rising 

success- 
indicated, 


iKiIinNg 


Skidmore, J. Allen Smith 





& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn, and acting chairman of the 
executive committee, pointed out 
that self-rising flour is a convenience 
food, comparable to other packaged 
and highly processed which 
cut the work of the homemaker. He 
felt the product should feel the same 
stimulus in sales these similar prod- 
ucts are getting. He emphasized that 
self-rising flour is not competing 
with other foods or programs and 
the institute program gives an op- 
portunity for all millers to do a col- 
lective job. Processors of other foods 
can well tie-in with the self-rising 
program, he said. He urged that all 
institute members follow up on in- 
stitute releases and programs, giving 
the program a stimulus on the local 
front 

Tom White, Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur, chairman of the operating 
committee, said the institute public- 
ity program °¢s proceeding along two 


president of 


foods 


lines: (1) Selling the present home- 
maker, and (2) Selling the future 
homemaker 


Spotty Progress Noted 

Mr. White expressed some dissat- 
isfaction with the being 
made on program No. 1, indicating 
the difficulty in getting editors of 
newspapers, magazines, program di- 
rectors of radio and television to use 
publicity releases. However, “a fair 
record” was compiled during the last 
year. It was indicated that releases 
will be sent out until some time in 
1957, when the program will be re- 
viewed and reevaluated 


progress 


The second phase of the program 


selling the future homemaker, Mr 
White says is progressing satisfac 
torils Notable success has been 
achieved in placing the proper infor- 


mation regarding self-rising 
to the hands of 


flour in 


educators. College 


textbooks have been corrected in 
some Cases 
Miss Alice J. Bounds, director of 


educational service for 
reported has 


the institute, 


she concentrated her 


efforts mainly on schools and 
teachers in the last year 

She has told the story of ease of 
use and convenience, She attempts 


to get a teacher to try the product, 

and believes this holds the answer to 

expanding future markets. She be 
(Continued t pau 
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William P. MacDonald, 
Peavey Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—-William P. Mac- 
Donald, 46, director of the agricul 
ture department of the F. H. Peavey 


& Co., Minneapolis, died Nov. & of 
injuries received in an automobile ac 
cident Nov. 7. The accident occurred 
in the city of Minneapolis, Mr. Mac 
Donald’s car hitting an abutment 
dividing traffic lanes 

Mr. MacDonald was well known 
for his part in increasing feed grain 


and wheat yields in the north cen- 
tral states through his work with 
fertilizers and chemical weed con 
trol. He was also active in crop re 


porting work and contributed to many 
national publications 





IWA Sales Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON 
ing the period Oct 


The US 
31-Nov. 6, 


Department of Agriculture reports that dur 
the Commodity Credit Corp 
of 2,192,000 bu. of wheat (including wheat 


sales 


wheat 


confirmed 


ind wheat flour in terms of 


equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas 
The sales for the week 


cipally involved were Germany 


included 508,900 cwt. of 
wheat equivalent) and 1,014,000 bu. of wheat 


flour (1,178,000 bu. ir 
The importing countries prin 


Ireland and Venezuela 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 


year on June 25, 1956 


are 39,234,000 bu 


including 11,812,000 bu. as flour 


optimistic and latest reports indicate 


that the task of clearing the water 
way make take six movths. Ther 
fore, the higher freight rates are 
likely to continue for that length o: 
time at least 


Blockships in Canal 

The Egyptians are reported to have 
sunk 20 blockships at strategic points 
Only aerial surveys have been under- 
taken so far and until divers examine 
the obstructions, no firm estimate for 
clearance can be given, Italian ex- 
perts assess the damage at $140 mil- 
lion. Included is $28 million worth 
of floating equipment sunk by the 
Egyptians, Much of this will have to 
be repaired or replaced the 
canal can operate 


before 


Shipowners in 
trades are 
This is 


the 
imposing a 15% 
seen in 


liner 
surcharge 


eastern 


shipping circles as 
reasonable because the costs of diver 
sion cannot be less than 15% for 


any 
of the trades involved. Whether the 
surcharge can be held at this level 
is uncertain. The Aden conference 


has set its surcharge at 20% 


Fixtures from the Gulf to the ULK 


climbed $1.40 in less than 10 days 
For December - January shipment 
$18.20 has been paid. North Pacific 
grain is paying $22.40, also an in 


crease of $1.40. Government requis 
tion of ships is not helping any; the 
emphasis here is 


for heavy lift 


on vessels equipped 


Round-Cape fixtures from the Per 
sian Gulf to Furope have been made 
on London's Baltic Exchange at scale 
plus 325%. Even old ships are being 
pressed into service at lucrative rates 


This is indicative of the firmness of 
the freight market 

What is the inevitable result? 
Wheat and flour importing countries 


may cut down on 
from the U.S., Canada and Australia 
hey may be content to draw on their 
accumulated reserves of wheat and, 
perhaps with flour im 
ports temporarily where they possess 
home milling industries, An tmported 
flour trade can just so much 
added freight there comes a 
time when the home millers can move 
into the market less at will, 
drawing on their wheat reserves. That 
is the opinion of an experienced trad- 
er in the field 


their purchases 


to dispense 


stand 


costs 


more of 


Canadian Trade Hit 

The Canadian trade feels 
business will be hit, for St 
and Vancouver 
the general rise. There 
of buying at Vancouver and during 
the week ended Nov. 9 it is estimated 
that 10 million bushels of grain were 
booked, with the U.K. and Europe the 
chief buyers. The British buyers came 
into the market in a “big rush” with 
Germany and Holland also in the van, 


that its 
Lawrence 
joining in 
was a flurry 


rates, are 


one market observer comments 
The result of this buying splurge 
was that practically all the ocean 


space available on regular lines load- 
ing up to late February was snapped 
up. Shippers bid up space and rates 
of $21 ton were paid into January, 
with the rate for Continental dis 
charge set somewhat lower at $17@19 
ton. Shipowners prefer Continental to 
British discharge because of the 
quicker turnround at European ports 


The scarcity of freight and the 
higher rates now quoted are limit- 
ing factors in the movement of Ca- 


‘f nit 
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THE 


New USDA Statistical Report 


On Wheat Futures Shows Total 


Contracts of Trader Groups 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released the 
first ue of a new monthly statisti- 
cal report on wheat futures, prepared 
by the Commodity Exchange Author- 
it howing aggregate open contracts 
of small and large traders, and ag- 

speculative and hedging po- 
of the large-trader group. 

ltodwer R. Kauffman, administrator 
of CEA, said the information in the 
report is of the same type as that is- 
sued before in the CEA statistical an- 
nual, Commodity Futures Statistics. 
The monthly report will make the data 
available to the trade and the public 
on a more current basis, Mr. Kauff- 
man 


vyrewate 
sition 


aid 


“Issuance of the new monthly 
wheat futures report is of particular 
Mr. Kauffman stated, “in 
view of the greatly increased utiliza- 
tion of the wheat futures markets for 
hedging purposes in the marketing 
of the 1956 wheat crop.” 

lhe hedging of free wheat supplies 
in the futures markets against price 
risks has increased over the past few 
months because of the seasonal move- 
ment of wheat into domestic trade 
channels, and the shifting of wheat 
exports from government-owned 
to private trade handling un- 
der the wheat export program which 


interest 


stock 


became effective Sept. 4. 
The CEA administrator said total 
open contracts in wheat futures 


reached a seasonal peak exceeding 
155 million bushels about Sept, 1, 
and since continued near that 
level 

Wheat open contracts of 150,082,000 
bu. on all contract markets at the 
end of October this year were 38.6% 
ereater than the 108,264,000 bu. out- 
standing on Oct. 31, 1955, and higher 


have 


than on the corresponding date in 
any year since 19238, when the total 
was 151,617,000 bu. 


The major hedging positions in 
wheat futures, which are the short 
hedging commitments of reporting 


merchandisers and processors, stood 
at 82,143,000 bu. on Oct, 31 this year. 
This was an increase of 81.8% over 
the 45,186,000-bu, total one year ear- 
lier, and the highest end-of-October 
figure since 1938, when the total was 
101,639,000 bu, 

The distribution by markets of the 
150,082,000 bu. of wheat futures open 
contracts at the end of October this 
year was as follows; Chicago Board 
of Trade 115,628,000 bu., Kansas City 
Board of Trade 21,370,000 bu., Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange 12,379,000 bu., 
and all other contract markets 705,- 
000 bu 

The new monthly release shows 
that the greater part of the long side 


of the wheat futures market at the 
end of October consisted of the hold 
ings of small, non-reporting traders 
and the speculative, including spread- 
ing positions of large reporting trad 
‘ers, while large reporting hedgers ac 
counted for the bulk of the short 
side, Large traders are those report- 
ing positions of 200,000 bu. or more ir 
one future on one market 

Data for the monthly wheat fu 
tures release are obtained from daily 
reports to CEA from al! large trad 
ers. Reporting traders classify their 
futures holdings as speculative, in 
cluding spreading, or hedging 

Reports are not required from smal! 
traders in wheat futures—those hay 
ing positions of less than 200,000 bu 
in one future on one market 
aggregates of small traders’ positions 
may be derived, however, by subtract 
ing large traders’ positions from the 
total open contracts in the wheat 
futures markets. Daily data on open 
contracts, covering positions of ali 
traders in wheat futures, are com 
piled and released by CEA from re 
ports received from exchange clear 
ing members. The new wheat futures 
monthly release presents small trad 
ers’ derived positions, as well as 
large traders’ classified positions 

A breakdown of the wheat futures 
open contracts on all contract mar 
kets appears below 
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Corn, Sorghum 
Crop Prospects 
Turn Upward 


WASHINGTON 
in the outturn of 
October assures 


A slight 
late crops 
near-record total 
production in 1956, the Crop 
Reporting Board of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. Favorable 
weather was general but 
drouth continues to retard prospects 
for fall seedings and forage over 
much of the Great Plains despite par 
tial relief from recent rains 


increase 
during 


crop 


harvest 


Increases in estimates from a 
month ago, justified by harvest re- 
sults, are now made for corn and 


sorghum grain, as well as other crops. 
Decreases, mostly slight, are shown 
for soybeans, cotton, and others. The 
all crop index of production now 
moves to nearly 106% of the 1947-49 
base, virtually on the record 1948 
level, which was also nearly equalled 
in 1955 

The production of all corn is indi- 
cated at 3,412 million bushels, about 
1% above the forecast a month ago 
This second largest crop of record is 
5% above last year and 11% above 
average. Of the total corn produc- 
tion, 3,000 million bushels are expect- 
ed to be harvested for grain compared 
with 2,895 million bushels last 
and the average of 2,782 million bush- 


yea! 


els. The all corn yield at 44 bu. per 
harvested acre is a record and well 
exceeds the previous record of 42.5 


bu. in 1948 and the 40.6 bu. last year 





CCC Investment in Support 
Programs Totals $7 Billion 


WASHINGTON~—-The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture reports that by 
Sept. 30, 1956, the investment of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in price sup 
port programs amounted to $7,898 
112,000. This investment is made up 
of loans outstanding of $2,639,349,000 
(including $347,269,750 of loans fi 
nanced by lending agencies), and the 
cost value of inventories, $5,258,763 
000. The investment was $7,336,491,- 
000 on Sept. 30 of which loans out 
standing amounted to $1,551,278,000 
and inventories $5,785,213,000 

Price support operations for the 
bulk of the Sept. 30, 1956 loan total 
included: corn, 360,676,409 bu. val 
ued at $559,401,188 and wheat, 176 
237,960 bu. valued at $353,314,944 

The major items in the inventory 
of CCC as of Sept. 30 included 900,- 
277,405 bu. of wheat with a value of 
$2,424,425,190 and 748,463,290 bu. of 
corn valued at $1,327,974,571 

The listing includes 336,667,107 bu 
of wheat currently held as set-aside 





COMMITMENTS OF TRADERS IN WHEAT FUTURES (in th ds of bushels) 


Aug. 31, 1966 


Class Leng = Short 
Large Traders 
Speculative 
Long or short only 16,178 1,965 
Long and short 
spreading) 29,447 29,447 
Total 4 2 . 44,625 31,402 
Hedging ‘ ; -os =99,660 92,638 
Total reported by 
large traders 64,285 124,040 
Small Traders— 
Speculative and hedging... 7I,61! 31,656 
Tota! 


womitments (open 
contracts) , as 156,896 155,696 
Per cent of total commit- 
ments held by 
Large traders 
traders 


79.6 
20.4 


64.1 
45.9 


Small 





Net change 
Sept. 30, 1956 Oct. 31, 1956 Sept. /Oct 
Long Short Long Short Long Short 
13,696 3,431 12,006 3,880 1,692 + 449 
30,277 30,277 32,943 32,943 +2,666 +2,666 
44,175 33,708 44.949 36.823 + 774 43,115 
30,636 066.672 30,469 82,143 —— 67 —6,729 
74,011 122,500 75,418 116,966 + 607 3,614 
76,834 26,765 74,664 31,116 —!,870 +2,35! 
161,345 161,346 160,062 150,082 1,263 —1,263 
49.4 61.0 $0.3 79.3 +09 — 
50.6 19.0 49.7 20.7 —0.9 1.7 


commodities under Title I, Agricul- 


tural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, 
83rd Congress. 
The net realized program loss on 


price support operations for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1956 totaled 
$320,653,373. For the same period last 
year the comparable loss was $168,- 
193,719 and for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956, the program 
price support operations totaled $974,- 
767,365 

Price support operations of CCC 
ire financed in large part, though not 
completely, by borrowings. The CCC 
is authorized, by statute, to borrow 
money as needed but as of Sept. 30, 
1956, the total borrowings could not 
at any time exceed in the aggregate 
$14,500,000,000. CCC reserves a suffi- 
cient amount of this borrowing au- 
thority to purchase at any time all 
loans and other obligations held by 
lending agencies under the Corpora- 
tion’s programs. As of Sept. 30, 1956, 
CCC had in use $11,017,000,000 of 
this authority; actual borrowings 
amounting to $10,664,000,000 and ob- 
ligations to purchase loans financed 
by lending agencies amounting to 
$353,000,000, This left a statutory 
borrowing authority of $3,483,000,000 

The loan 


loss on 


and inventory figures 
mentioned do not include “purchase 
igreements’” which provide for pur- 
chase by CCC of stipulated quanti- 
ties of price support commodities if 
offered by producers at the end of the 
loan period. Such purchase agree- 
ments entered into on 1956 crops 
through Sept. 30, 1956, had an esti- 
mated total value of $843,000. Pur- 
chase agreements entered into on 
1955 crops through Sept. 30, 1955 had 
an estimated total value of $2,254,000. 


November 13, 1956 


Yugoslavia to 


Buy Wheat 


/'ASHINGTON Issuance of an 
authorization to Yugoslavia to finance 
the purchase of $54,914,000 worth of 


wheat from U.S. suppliers was an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture under Title I of Public 


Law 480 
Authorization No 
der an agreement 
announced Nov..3 (The Northwestern 
Miller, Nov. 6, page 13) provides for 
the purchase of approximately 825,000 
metric tons of wheat, in bulk, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, excluding durum 
wheat. The wheat exported must have 
been grown in continental U.S 
Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after Nov. 


11-10, issued un- 
with Yugoslavia 


16, 1956, and on or before May 31, 
1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer f.o.b 
vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made on or after 
Nov. 16, 1956, but not later than 
June 29, 1957 


Purchases of the wheat under this 
authorization will be made by Gran 
export, 816 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (Telephone: TEmpleton 8-2300.) 

USDA also announced issuance of 
an authorization to Finland to finance 
the purchase of $300,000 worth of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- 
pliers under P.L. 480 

Authorization No. 18-11 was an- 
nounced Oct. 24, and it provides for 
the purchase of approximately 4,500 
metric tons of wheat, in bulk, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour. 


excluding durum wheat and flour 
milled from durum wheat. Durum 
wheat includes the subclasses, hard 


amber durum, amber durum and dur- 
um. The wheat exported must have 
been grown in the continental U.S., 
and the flour milled in the U.S. from 
domestically-produced wheat 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after Nov 
16, 1956, and on or before May 31, 
1957, will be eligible for financing. De- 


livery will be to importers f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made on or 
after Nov. 16, 1956, but not later 
than June 29, 1957 

Wheat and wheat flour will be 
purchased by Valtion Viljovarasto 
Stenbackinkater, zone 26, Helsinki 
Finland 

@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


Grain Commission 
Group Changes Name 


CHICAGO-—-The 
tion of Grain Commission 


Chicago Associa- 
Merchants 
has changed the name of the organ- 
ization to the Com- 
modity Commission Merchants, Rob- 
ert L. Raclin, president, announced 

The name change was made, Mr 
Raclin reported, to reflect the broad- 
ened scope of interest of the associa- 


Association of 


tion. A number of firms dealing prin 
cipally in edible fats and oils and 
other non-grain- commodities have 


joined the association since the first 
of this year 

A total of 48 commission firms now 
are active members of the associa- 
tion. The purpose of the group is to 
stimulate greater interest in com- 
modity futures trading 

Officers in addition to 
are Arthur C. Harrison, 
dent; Richard M. 


Mr 
vice 
Withrow, 


Raclin 
presi- 
treas- 


urer, and Leonard Paidar, secretary 
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UNIFIED PROMOTION PROGRAM ASKED 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, PA.—Louis H. Braun, Keystone Bakery, Inc., 


and president of the West Virginia Bakers Assn., has addressed a letter to 


. TY a * 1 > M4 
the president of the American Bakers Assn. asking for a “unified program” oo vig rhe Consolidated 9-Month Earnings 


of bakers and their suppliers to develop a substantially larger promotion 
program for baked foods than has been presented before. Mr. Braun suggests 
a check-off type of fund raising to “come from the suppliers of raw materials 
such as flour, yeast, sugar, milk and shortening . .. wrapping and packaging 
material and from machinery and equipment manufacturing concerns, last 
and not least the bakers.” This industry-wide movement is similar to sug- 
gestions proposed in the editorial columns of this publication many times, 
and is currently supplying the milk industry with a very large promotional 
budget. The progress of this plan will be reported to the milling and bak ng 


industries. 


pany. Mr. Davis 











Domestic Activity 


CHICAGO Cumulative domest 

ale eport d for the ver erded 
Nov. 9 a1 5,403 bu. wheat, 1 356,- 
HOG ( 


PORTLAND—-Cumu ative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 9 are 1.730 bu, wheat, 307,800 
bu. barle » 229 bu. oat 10 OOO cwt 
rair rgnun 
MI? EAPOLIS Cumu @.is do- 
nm tie ale reported for the week 
ended Nov. 9 al! 17120 bu wheat, 
4.907 bu riey 507,668 bu corn, 
526 Hu. oats 3.725 bu. rve 
DALLAS Cumulat domestic 
‘es report d for the week ended 
Nov. 9 a! 145.708 bu. wheat, 31,- 
174 bu. oats and 108,155 bu. grain 


sorgnum 


Export Sales 


PORTLAND Cumu'lati export 
sale report for the week ended 
Nov. 9 are 936,983 bu. wheat, 424 


016 bu pariey 


William K. Cole, 
Sheridan Flouring 
Mills Head, Dies 


SHERIDAN, WYO.— William Ken- 





neth Cole 63 secretary-treasurer 
ind general manager of the Sheridan 
Flouring Mills, Inc., died Nov. 7. He 
had heer connected with the firm 
for the past 39 years 

Mr. Cole came to Sheridan in 1917 
i i chemist ior the milling com- 


pany. After service in World War I, 
he returned to the mill and in the 
years that foilowed, he held the 


position f superintendent, sales 
inage! nd finally general man- 

e] 

Born at Brighton, Colo., Aug. 1, 
1893, Mr. Cole was educated in the 
chools at Longmont, Colo., and at 
the University of Colorado. He was 
past president of th Sher dan 
Chamber f Commerce Sheridan 


Memorial Hospital board and the 
Sheridan Rotary Club. He was a 


rme! tate legislator and school 
oard member 

nclude his widow, a son, 
ium S. Cole in the Marine 
sister, Florence Evans, 





Co. has 
appointment of H 
Sistant sales manager of the com 


the southwestern flour trade in pre- income 
vious years. He had worked with the 6, 1956, of $4,020,158 

Consolidated company prior to World — 9n 1.596.205 shares of 
War II at which time he resigned to presently 
accept the position of state director period of 1955 
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H. O. Davis Joins American Bakeries 
Consolidated Staff Reports Higher 


announced the 


©. Davis as as CHICAGO The American Bak 


eries Company reports consolidated 
been active in net income, after federal taxes on 
for the 40 weeks ended Oct 
or $2.39 a share 
common stock 
outstanding. For the like 
consolidated net in 


of the Office of Price Administra come was $3,876,893, equivalent to 
tion in Kansas. Mr. Davis’ new du $2.30 per share on the same number 
ties will include the sales of mill- of shares of common stock 

feed, clears and some mixed car For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 6 
trade in the territory surrounding 1956, consolidated net income was 





company's office 


and has entwined 


$1,373,502, equivalent to 82¢ a share 


CCC Sales and Exchanges eames compares to consolidated net came 


Weed Problem of $1,172,661 for the corresponding 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity CUBA, KANSAS—The Bartlett * weeks of 1955 Sam Geteunll’ inline 
as ‘ ° ° Grain Co. here has a weed problem : _— apps = Sem ane 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices and it’s a tough weed problem rs a 7 : . pay ~ 4 1088. 
oe 4 i a b j ie ‘ t as . shed ts 0 he aU weeks enact < ‘ 956 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions We ee the double floor of the WS $8,133,360; and for the 12 weeks 


ended Oct. 6, 1956. $2.724.324 


, “AC . The oc i i a $1,200,006 
CHICAGO Cumulative export around the door casing inside the of Tr mpany prepaid a $1,200,000 


sales reported for the week ended fice building 
Nov. 9 are: 138.357 bu. wheat, 159 
580 bu. corn, 500 bu. oats, 1041009 — foliage 
bu. rye 


has pushed its 


ort sales reported for the weel 
y af —e P cement base of 


ended Nov. 9 are: 26142 bu. wheat 


61.200 bu floor. It is growing 

Le 4 

least two inches every day 
This is only part 


corn 


The plant, which has heavy green 
e, started to grow a few weeks 

ago and employees tried to check its 
¥ ¥ growth several times by breaking it 


> pl f *rsisted and now 
MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- But the plant has reg > canoeing 
way between the 


at the rate of at 


note due November 1957 and its 
subsidiary, Cushrman’s Sons, Inc., has 
called for payment on Nov. 30, 1956 
all of its 7% cumulative preferred 
stock, thus making it wholly owned 
by American Bakeries Co 

These retirements will leave work 
ing capital substantially unchanged 
at the year end, The company’s long 
term debt now stands at $2,567,500 
compared with $4,035,000 a year ago 


scale and the 


of the problem 


. . The board of directors of American 
DALLAS--Cumulative export sales A second bindweed plant is now push ; 
. Bakeries Co, declared a rewular quar 
reported for the week ended Nov. 9 ing its way through another opening terly dividend of 50¢ har nd at 
tg cherie Lo) J a Ss ate atin an 
are: 4870,987 bu. wheat, 300000 bu near the frame of a door leading to : ’ 


oats, 500.000 bu. grain sorghum the outside 


extra dividend of 10¢ a share on the 
common stock of the corporation 





both payable Dec. 1, 1956, to stock 
holders of record Nov. 13, 1956 


10.6 Million Acres Signed _s'\vi. "i sae we 


cumulative convertible preterred 
stock of the corporation was also ce 


For Wheat Acreage Reserve clared, payable Dee, 1, 1956, to stock 


WASHINGTON Wheat farmers Agricultural Stabilization and Con 


offices in the 36 Mill Visit Planned 


signed agreements placing 10,670,773 servation (ASC) 


holders of record No 13, 1956 


ne 6 ve 


acres in the Soil Bank's 1957 winter = states of the commercial wheat area 


wheat acreage reserve program this amount of acreage was pledged WINNIPEG~-The fall meeting of 
through Novy, 2, the U.S. Department in 194,918 agreements signed by farm District 13, Association of Operative 
of Agriculture announced. If the’ ers Millers, scheduled to be held at Sas 
farmers signing the agreements com- The 1957 winter wheat acreage katoon Nov. 16-17, will include a visit 
ply with the requirements of the pro- reserve sign-up closed Oct. 5 of inspection to the plant of Robin 
gram, they will be eligible for a maxi- USDA officials emphasized that this Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 

mum of $197,651,699 in acreage re- report on participation in the 1957 William P. Riley, AOM president 
serve payments winter wheat acreage reserve pro and Donald 8S, Eber, executive seers 

According to reports from State gram still is not final tary, plan to attend the meeting 








HUDSON-HAMMOND PARTY—The Hammond division 
and the multiwall division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
entertained representatives of the flour milling and feed 
manufacturing industries in the Upper Midwest at an 
informal dinner party Oct. 30 at Interlachen Country 
Club, Minneapolis. The affair was arranged by J. O. 
Mickelson, sales representative of the Hammond division 
in Minneapolis. Acting as hosts in addition to Mr. Mickel- 
son were officials of the company from New York and 
Wellsburg, W. Va., shown standing at the head table in 
the photo above. Hammond division personnel present in 


addition to Mr. Mickelson included: M. J. Davis, presi 
dent, and M. E. Greiner, vice president, both of Wells 
burg; A. E. Weaver, manager of the Pine Bluff (Ark.) 
operations, and D. EB. Tobey, sales representative of Kan 
sas City. Hudson multiwall division personnel present 
included: Julian B. Mendelsohn, vice president, and B. C. 
Drumm, sales manager, both of New York, and Donald 
D. Lynch, sales representative of Minneapolis. Opera 
tions of the multiwall division of the Hudson Pulp and 
Paper Corp. and the Hammond Bag & Paper Co. were 
consolidated about a year ago. 
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Inactivity ruled the flour market 
last week with little more than hand- 


to-mouth buying in evidence any- 
where. Reluetanee to buy was cred- 
ited for the most part to price in- 


creases which ranged from 2¢ above 
the previous week in the Southwest 


up to 15¢ in the spring wheat mills 


area. The central states also saw 
increases ranging about midway be- 
tween 

Sales at spring wheat mills slumped 
to 24% of the five-day milling ca- 
pacity compared with 102% the week 
before and 57% a year ago, 


Fami'y flour prices remained with- 
out change despite increases in other 
most areas, 

Buyers in the central states made 
it plain that they were satisfied with 
on hand by declining to buy 
in more than fill-in quantities, as 
advanced on an average of 
i¢. Total sales were down to 35% 
of five-day capacity compared with 
75% a week earlier, 

In the Southwest winter wheat 
advanced about 2¢ in most 
The market was a'most 
completely settled back into the quiet 
pattern which existed before a spirit- 
ed round of buying by bakeries two 
ago sent prices up 15¢. Ap- 


wracde in 


atocK 


price 


prices 


instances 


weeks 


parently bookings are ample and 
bakers feel no immediate need to 
enter the market, Total sales aver- 


aged barely 14% of capacity, down 
from the 49% of the previous week 
6% a year ago. 

Production by U.S, mills last week 
amounted to 103% of five-day milling 
capacity compared with 107% the 
previous week and 99% a year ago. 
Mills for the North Pacifie Coast and 
for the central and southeast were 
the only ones which did not achieve 
100% of five-day capacity last week. 
Buffalo set the pace for production 
with 118% of five-day capacity. (See 
tables on page 15,) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
prices climbed as much as 15¢ last 
week due to the rise of wheat 
prices which turned upward because 
of the Middle East war scare, 


Export 


inquiries were numerous, 
another factor which helped boost 
prices. Bakers flour prices were 
linked to another wheat market fac- 
tor last week, the desire of buyers 
to get wheat purchases c'ear of the 
Great Lakes before the end of the 
season Nov, 30, at which time a pre- 
mium will go into effect and insur- 
ance rates will climb. Added to it 
all was still another wheat market 
factor, a boxear shortage, It, too, 
was credited with throwing some of 
its foree into the higher flour prices, 

Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest last week amounted to 
107°) of five-day capacity, the same 
as the previous week, Production a 
year ago was 103%. Production by 
Northwest mills last week amounted 
to 106% of capacity compared with 
107% a week earlier and 99% a 
year ago 

Quotations Nov. 9: spring stand- 
ard patent $6,03@6.13, short patent 
$6.1306.23, high gluten $6.73@6.78, 
first clear $5.65@5.75, whole wheat 
$5.8105.91, spring family $6.35@7.35, 
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Flour Prices Firm; Sales Slow as 


Buyers Take Only Fill-in Amounts 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
sales last week fell back into the 
same slow pattern which preceded 


the heavy round of bakery flour busi 
ness two weeks ago. Total 
the area averaged only 14% of ca 
pacity, compared with 49% in the 
previous week and 56% a year ago 
Only 12% of the week's sales were 
for export. 
Bakery flour 


Sales in 


demand 


was very 
slow during all of last week. The 
trend toward firmer prices and 
ample flour already on the books 


kept most bakers in a waiting atti- 
tude. Only scattered sales of car or 
two here and there showed up dur 
ing the week. ‘There were, however, 
the regular price date of shipment 
orders and some flour for blenders 
Family flour sales also were relative 
ly light. 

Bakery flour prices were only a 
cent or two higher than a week pr« 
vious, but were over 15¢ higher than 
the point at which the were 
made two weeks ago. Family flour 
prices were steady, while clears were 
stronger by at least 5¢ sack 

The export market was influenced 
by a number of uncertainties since 
the flare-up in the Middle East. By 
coincidence, much of the demand for 
U.S. export grades in recent months 
has been from the trouble area. This 
includes Egypt, Saudi Arabia and the 
United Nations relief flour for Israe] 
Some flour which has already been 
shipped is tied up in the Suez. Ship 
ments not yet on their way have 
been delayed indefinitely. Anothe: 
important factor is a sharp increase 
in ocean freight rates to Middle Fast 
ports, 

Elsewhere export demand has been 
only fair. Some additional sales to 
Venezuela have been made recently 
taking advantage of non-IWA sub 
sidy provisions. Norway sought quo- 
tations early in the period but 
showed no interest in subsequent buy 
ing. Holland bought a few small lots 
It is reported that Indonesia, through 
its recent purchases, has oversub 
scribed its Public Law 480 quota, so 
demand from that quarter is quiet 


sales 


Generally, milling operations have 
continued good and shipping direc- 
tions are in good volume. However, 
mills indicate a trend toward 
lighter production next week 

Quotations, Nov. 9, carlots, Kansas 


some 


City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.77@5.80, standard 
%% patent $5.67@5.70, straight 


$5.62@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.20; first clears 
$5.10@5.25, second clears $5.05@ 
5.10, 1% ash clears or higher $4.90 
75.05 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow, with prices finishing 
about two cents a sack lower than 
at the same time last week. Shipping 
directions were fair 


Hutchinson: Inquiry was light and 


sales were few for mills in the 
Hutchinson area last week. Some 
p.d.s. business was done but for the 


most part the trade is well covered 
There was little family interest, but 
directions were better 3akery di- 
rections were off. Mills operated at 
3% to 4 days, with about the same 
expected next week. Prices were er- 
ratic due to the international situa- 
tion, but finally closed the week un- 
changed, Quotations, Kansas 
City: Baker’s short patent, in papers, 
$5.60@5.65; standards $5.50@5.55 


basis 


Texas: Flour buyers were indiffer- 
ent last week and new sales amount- 
er to no more than 10% to 15% of 
capacity, mostly government buying 
and export business. Shipping direc- 
tions were good and mills continued 
to average five days a week. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 9, 
100’s, cottons: Extra high patent $7 
7.20, standard bakers unenriched 
$6.10@6.20, first clears unenriched 
$5.50@5.60, delivered Texas common 
points 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
slow, with buyers resisting advanced 


prices. During the week prices were 
stable and closed unchanged from 
last week. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points Nov. 10, carlots: 
Family short patent $6.90@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40, bakery 
unenriched short patent $6@6.10, 
(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Prices Strong; 
Buying Activity Meager 


The semolina flour business was 
moving very slowly last week, sus 
tained only by the minor activities 
of exporters who reentered the mar 
ket after a week's absence 

The price of macaroni flour held 
firm at the level established after 
a 5¢ rise the previous week. Another 
factor entered the picture Nov. 9 
when 100 cars of milling durum en- 
tered Minneapolis and Nov. 12 when 
another 35 to 40 cars arrived at the 
same destination 

At Pittsburgh, semolina sales, too 
were reported as very meager. Some 
in the trade were hoping for a de- 
cidedly cold snap and snow to stimu 
late retail macaroni sales. Bulk quo- 
tations at Minneapolis on Nov, 12 
was $6.65 for straight semolina. Dur 
um wheat prices showed only slight 
changes within the various grade 
brackets. 

Production by durum mills amount- 


ed to 104% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 98% the week before and 
97% a 


Prices on 


year ago. 

durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Nov. 9, were as fol- 
lows 


Fancy milling durum 2 44@ f 
the No. 1 amber or better aw 44 
No ! amber or better 7a 
Cholee No } amber or better 15 @ 2.60 
Medium No, 1 durum or better 1302.57 
Medium No durum or better 1a 2.56 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 477 2.556 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
rum products output of 1 reportir 
rhe Northwestern Miller rt ba 1 
n five-da weet 
6-day wk Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
N ’ 166,500 162,91 104 
} us week 156,500 *! 9% 
ico 168,500 1¢ 4 
yeu! 
I t t 
Ju 1-No 8. 1056 808 54 
July 1-No 11, 1965 86,717 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Business 
Sparked by Price 


Increase in Bran 


The price of bran advanced an 
average of $2 a ton in most major 
markets last week as brisk demand 
soaked up all available supplies. It 
appeared that the Minneapolis and 
Chicago markets were following a 
general strengthening of demand that 
had originated earlier in the South- 
west 

The predictions were for a rising 
market for some time to come, back- 
ed by the fact that inquiries the past 


week have been more and more 
focused on December and January 
prices. The strong prices for bran 
last week were not true for other 


millfeeds, some of which even drop- 
ped off 50¢ a ton. And red dog drop- 
ped another $1 a ton as demand sag- 
ged again 
The first 
winter over 


severe cold snap of the 
much of the Southwest 
helped to bring about a moderate im- 
provement in demand for formula 
feed the past week. Some mills in- 
dicated a slight upturn in interest 
for range cattle feed, fattening feed 
for feed lots and some improvement 
in dairy cattle feed demand. Weather 
conditions included snow in western 
Kansas, northern Colorado, Wyoming 
and western Nebraska. Freezing 
weather for the first time entered 
into all of Kansas, Missouri and 
dipped into Oklahoma 
Operations were little 
from the previous week, with best 
production on three shifts for five 
days and the average being one to 
two shifts, five days. Prices were 
about steady. Some declines were in- 
dicated, these being around 50¢ on 
carbohydrate feeds and as much as 
$1 ton on broiler rations. Late in the 
week, however, the trend was strong- 
er in some proteins such as cotton- 
seed meal, and millfeed 


different 


again was 

gaining strength 
Manufacturers in the Northwest 
were still waiting for cold weather 
and snow to give feed business the 
push it needs to reach usual fall 
volume. Although some firms noted 


an improvement in buying, particu- 
larly of dairy and beef cattle rations, 
no important increase in poultry feed 
sales has developed as yet. 

With heavier feeding a necessity 
before too long, shipping instructions 
on cattle rations booked earlier have 
started to and 


pick up, this was 
helping to maintain operations to 
some degree. Sales of hog feeds 


meanwhile, were described as fair to 
slow. 

There was a slight upturn in 
formula feed sales in the central 
states during the past week, but busi- 
ness still was generally slower than 
was hoped for on the part of mills 

Fairly warm weather continued 
over the area, slowing up the start- 
ing of dairy cattle feeding, while 
beef cattle feeds showed a pick up 
for the period. It was also thought 
that buyers were holding down their 
inventories as much as possible and 
that they would have to get very 
low to bring on any marked demand 
for formula feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 53,020 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 54,820 in 
the previous week and 50,919 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Export Buying 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Responsible 


For Rise in Wheat Prices 


Considerable export activity as 
reflected in futures, and substantial 
advance ish premiums dominated 
the wheat irket for the week which 
ended N 9. December futures 

osed at Chicago 4¢ above the pre- 

ious px i. Minneapo and Kan- 


sas City futures remained firm, but 


with only nall gains ove the earlie? 
week 

Closit prices for wheat futures 
No 12 were: Chicago—-December 
$2.37%4, March $2.41! May $2.40%, 
July $2.28 September $230; 
Kansas Cit Decemb«e $2.31%, 
March $2.35%, May $2.354 July 
$2.27% Minneapolis December 


Sf. 


May $2.37% 


~ > “‘- y 

On the export side Germany made 
nquiry regarding purchase of 100,000 
tons of hard winter wheat, which in- 
juiry was sufficient to sustain the 
market at Chicago while buying was 
if ! vhere, Apparently the 
ictivit y Germany was in line with 
that count s government plans to 
buy 13 n yn bushels of U.S. wheat 

tne end f the year 

Yugoslavia, too, was active in th» 
export picture last week. From Can- 
ida the report came last week that 
the N leadline for Great Lakes 
navigatior iused some export ac- 
tivity, particularly for wheat. Under 
the circumstances, wheat being 

en tral portation p! ty 

At NV eapolis sprin wheat pre- 
miu idvanced 2a4¢ ist week, 
vith the eatest gains beir made 

tne ntermediate ind lower pro- 
T¢< ins 

Receipts wheat at primary mar- 
kets totaled 6.1 million bushels for 


the week ended Nov. 8 compared with 


6.0 million the week before and 5.8 
million the same week last year. Re- 
ceipts were light at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the 4-day week and cash demand 
for daily arrivals was good during 
the period. Lower protein kinds were 
especial] good demand and pre- 

un those kinds carrying to 
13 prot were up 4¢, more than 
ffsettir light drop in the basic 
Minr if future price Cars with 
13% protein or higher were 2@3¢ 
tror Minneapolis December 
wheat « ed Nov. 9 at $2.33 for a 
drop of V2¢ from the week before. On 
Ni s dark northern spring 
or N l thern spring wheat, test- 
ing thi h 1 protein and based 
y! »R~1h t t weight, traded at the 
Minneayx December price; 13% pro- 
tein 10 4¢ e! 14% protein 6@ 10¢ 

er: 1 protein 14@19¢ over; 16% 
protel y 38¢ over the December 
The e! protein content of the 
hard red s] wheat tested at Min- 





H. F. Dalglish Resigns 
PTC Cable Co. Position 


ST. PAUI Herbert F. Dalglish, 

~founder of the PTC Cable Co. here, 
recent re ned to further other in- 
terest " his co-founders in 
charge f the firm and the PTC tem- 
perature reading system he helped to 
ievelop 

Cart in the firm are Philip 
W. Fitzpatrick and W. L. Heitmiller, 

founder ind Charles H. Bigelow, 
Ir., wh ed the firm 1955 

The ¢ pany recently entered the 
cottonseed field, in addition to grain 
protectior fter completion of an 
electror tection syst for the 


Memphi renn 





neapolis during the week was 13.91%, 
durum wheat was 11.87% 

There was little change in durum 
prices, but the market showed some 
weakness in the better qualities dur- 
ing the week, especially on those days 
with heavy receipts. Top fancy mill- 
ing durum was down 2¢ during the 
period but recovered at the close and 
finished the week with the price 
schedule about unchanged. (See table 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 9 
is shown in the a¢companying tab'e 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinary $ @2.34% 
11% Protein @2.35% 
126 Protein w2.35% 
1 Protein 64%@2.39% 
las Protein 11% @2.45% 
15% Protein 19% @2.548 
16% Proteir 2.67% @ 2.73% 

Protein premium for er 16% l¢ each 
1/10% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium « h Ib. over 68 Ib 
1¢ discount each * It inder 8 it 

Premiums Advance 


Slackness was reported again in the 
Kansas City cash wheat market last 
week. The cash premium structure 
broke out of its long-time stability 
and moved a cent higher on common 
lower proteins. It then advanced a 
half-cent in the higher protein 
brackets. But demand was not active 
and offerings were) modest. Only 75 
trades were indicated on the floor 
last week. The basi¢ December future 
moved as much as |three cents above 
the week's low point before settling 
back on Nov. 12 to a point close to 
the close a week previous. Last week 
opened at $2.32, then hit a high of 
$2.33% on Nov. 9, dnd closed Nov. 12 
at $2.31%. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter was up|a cent to 1@1%¢ 
over December; 12.50% protein ad- 
vanced a cent on the low end of the 
range to 1@5%¢ over; 13% moved 
up to 14% @6¢ range and 14% was a 
half-cent higher on the low side at 
2@7¢ over. Receipts totaled 556 cars 
last week, compared with 325 in the 
previous week and 430 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 9 
is shown in the accompanying table 


Yo. 1 Dark and Hard $ “ i3s% 
No Dark and Hard 2.43% 
Dark and Hard 1 11% 
p 1 leart ind Hard 1” @ 9% 
N 1 Red #2.36% 
Red % Wt M 

Red 9% @ ‘ 
i Red “a A 
At For: Worth No». 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling Nov. 12 
at $2.5302.55 bu., Texas common 


points by rail. Demand was 
offerings sufficient 


fair and 
Demand was good 


for truck wheat, but offerings were 
light, with prices bid at $2.50@2.51 
bu., delivered Houston 

BREAD & THe evarr ’ re 


Top Wheat Grower 


TORONTO William 
Granum, Alta., won 


Duerloo, 
the world cham- 


pionship at the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair in Toronto for his en- 
try of hard red spring wheat. Last 
year the wheat championship went 
to Robert Cochrane, Grand Prairie, 
Alta 

The prize winning entry was a 


sample of Chinook, a variety intro- 
duced about five years ago to combat 
sawfly damage. Mr. Duerloo who is 
20, a 4-H Club member and a gradu- 
ate of the Olds School of Agriculture, 


MILLER 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT, 


eduction in 





7 ur pr principal manufacturing areas by milla reporting currently te The 
co western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
outy ft all mills in the U.& expressed in centage 
N ' *| u ‘ 11 N ‘ 9-1 
i9 ‘ 19 1964 19 
N« " ' " ' ion i ‘ j 
Bo 1 i 1 i so 1264.6 
I 19 ’ " 46.0 
‘ t tt " 
N i Const 
‘ i ac 
] ’ i lf ‘ 
Ve e of total tI utput 
I ed 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage pacity operated in 6-day w 4 July l to 
Ne , i'r i ! l . ) ov. il 
iv pod } is 1045 
N ‘ ' ' 1 9 ! l 1,88 ! i 11 
Ni ‘ 1; ! J J 1.004 1,188. 648 
Hu 114 124 119 l 1 l 50.001 o7.aae 
‘* ‘ nad t so lol vf ’ ‘ l Olid Oe. 716,189 
N fle « " " ous 680,105 
uo ‘ ' i hi “1 5 
SOLTHWES!T NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
lay weeh Flour ’ lay week leur % ac 
capacit rutput t t capaolty output tivity 
N ‘ 1 1 " 7 OnE ; is.an4 102 
Ir wk a0) 1 i'r ' | 000 . " 107 
ve 7 79.8 ‘ Year us 000 1 if 00 
Tw ‘ ‘mo b,aG¢ 645,91 rw t 7 0 j 1” 
} i r average l ' ur ' , 
Ter eat erage ret ent reap or 
i Ite ed 
50 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth t. Paul orth Dakota 
Montana and lowa 
day weel Flour 
capacit itput ‘ lay Ww i} bh iouwr % ac 
) i 1.9 i a ¢ ipactt output tivity 
I us wee 1,021.9 “1,1 ‘4 ” 130,500 rOL74 16% 
ve b 1.021 07.61 ) Ire ru eel 00 "401.178 10 
Ty ons . 1021 1429 " Your } i ‘71,62 163 
I ir averag hwo ' r i if #1 wr 
I r averas ’ : sy on 
| i ren oar oy 
* ite , 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
"ac ‘ ‘ s 
Mille in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFI COANT 
Kentucky North Carolina Tenne ee Vir Principe mil on the North DPacifie Conat 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour Senttle, Tacoma and Interior 
day weel rlour ' Washington Mille 
capacit rutput 
4 h lay wee Mlows % nc 
Py \ . ) ’ ipacit output tivity 
v« i ‘ | j 000 1 
I b j ‘ ' I’ve eel l ou ! ion 1 
, —. 16.00 06.809 we 
Ter ‘ rag Iw ‘ n 1 iD 164.019 7 
BLUPPFALO I ’ ' a6 
i é } 
‘ : ‘ - ad ; + Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
i itpu 
, 111 11 " i " 000 “7 
, . eet ‘ "7 ) 124 I've i ‘ 1 144,604 07 
\ j ( 11 ve il " at 
I 69 i ! 1 i 66) ” 
} ‘ 1} ! aa 
iv 1! I n 
MILLIERD OUTPUT 
I i on fn fee nh tor ! , ' " { eb tomethe 
on total of (1) principal mill n L ka } ' nd (Cikiahoma and the eth 
Kar wn Ct and «st Joseph (2) prir i mil f Minne lowa North and Rout 
i 1 and Montana neluding Mintneay au nad tulutl sperior, ¢4) mill 
fuffa NY Production omputed on the |} ' I luction 
Jouthweat* eat? huff Combined** 
Week! Crop year Weeki rop year W Croy r Weel Crop yr 
productior to date , luet tod productior in production to dute 
199 79,01 
D, ; ‘ 
I 1” ! 
i ‘ j 19 919.61 
1 , one 1 ti) 
i9% ‘ ‘ , ; ) vie ae 
, ‘ , ’ ) 91 6,91 ' ' 
i t pal nw °°74g ft i he eA 
will show his prize winning wheat at Council on Employee Benefit Plans 


Chicago later this month 

John Cruikshank, Hampton, Ont 
won the winter wheat championship 
with his entry of Genessee, a recently 
introduced variety 


BREAD 18 THE GTAP OF Lift 


T. E. Gallagher Will 
Head Benefit Council 


MINNEAPOLIS—T. FE. Gallagher 


salary administrator for the per 
sonnel administration department of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
recently named president of the 


at the council's annual conference in 
New York City 

The council was founded in 1944 
as a voluntary organization of com 


panies and employee benefit associa- 


tions. Forty-one companies now par 


ticipate to develop and improve the 


administration of sound, progressive 
employee benefit plans among its 
members. It provides a medium for 
exchange of ideas, information and 


statistics on the design 
operation of such plans 

Mr. Gallagher has been an 
member of the council's 
five years 


financing and 


active 
board of 
trustees 
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GMI Public Relations Work 


Wins Achievement Award 


MINNEAPOLIS ~~ General Mills, 
Inc, has been presented the annual 
Public Relations News achievement 
award for its school relations pro- 
and particularly for its Betty 
Crocker “Search for the Homemaker 
of Tomorrew" contests, 

Emphasis on the importance of 
homemaking as a career, and of the 
family unit as the backbone of Amer- 
ica, were cited by Mrs. Denny Gris- 
wold, PRIN's editor and publisher, as 
factors which led to the selec- 
tion of GMI for the honor. 

Virs. Griswold presented the award 
personally to Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of GMI, at a recent 
luncheon of the Minnesota chapter, 
Public Relations Society of America, 

Upon acceptance of the award, 
Mr. Bullis thanked Mrs, Griswold on 
behalf of all GMI employees, and 
then explained some of the thinking 
behind his firm's public relations ac- 
tivith 

We have a very human organiza- 
at GMI,” said Mr. Bullis. 


gram 


basi 


tion over 


It is an organization that likes to 
win awards which earry the distinc- 
tion and authenticity of this one. 
That goes for all of us at General 
Mills, not only for those who work 
on the Betty Crocker Search, but 


last man and woman, We 
delighted to receive this 


for every 
are all 
award 


“With so many talented public re- 


lations experts present, I shall be 
bold enough to state that we at Gen- 
eral Mills look on our school rela- 
tions program as an example of prac- 
tical, mutually beneficial and con- 


tinuing publie relations. It is a two- 


way bridge between our company 
and its products and future home- 
makers and their grocery lists, It is 


a bid for earned good will; it is defi- 


nitely not a stunt to gain widespread 
newspaper and TV publicity. Our 
goal is to win the lasting confidence 


and friendship of our future custo- 


mers through helping and stimulat- 
ing them to become better home- 
makers. To whatever degree we con- 


tribute to building a better home and 
family life, by that same degree will 
publie confidence in General Mills 
grow 

During the first two years of our 
Betty Crocker Search nearly 450,000 
high sehool girls participated, 
About 300,000 more are in our 1956- 
57 Search, and scholarships have 
been inereased to $106,000. This 
Homemaker of ‘Tomorrow Search 
reaches into every one of our 48 
states. It involves schools and their 
faculties, home economics leaders and 
thousands of mothers and fathers 
and sisters and brothers, Therefore, 
we believe this scholarship program 
actually touches the heart of Ameri- 
ca, the American home and family. 

“What does General Mills get from 
all this time and effort? It gets many 


senior 


things besides future customers and 
public goodwill, We who take so 
much pride in winning this award 


are confident that everyone who is 
on our payroll takes personal pride 
in working for a company engaged 
in this effort to buttress the Ameri- 
can family in the unstable times in 
which we live, 

“We are proud to associate the 
name of Betty Crocker with the 
project that has as its objective in- 
creasing the dignity and prestige of 
the American home and family as a 
career. General Mills and Betty 
Crocker have a direct stake, with all 
other Americans, in the preservation 


of the American home, our basic so 
cial unit, as a sacred institution. It 
is our belief that the progress of 
America, spiritually and materially 
will be directly related to the seeu: 
ity, the dignity and the prestige with 
which our homes and 
endowed. 

“For management there is great 
satisfaction in having a program of 
this type. We who are responsible 
for charting our company’s cours« 
feel that we are helping our educa 


families ars 


MILLER 
tors in their great task. We know 
it is only a small step along the 
road to continued improvement in 


the education of our young people. 
But it is a step, one that has been 
seriously planned and conscientiously 
carried out 

This is the third year of our Betty 
Crocker Search. That means we have 
a duty to all those young women to 
keep our standards high and to con- 
tinually try to improve them. This 
is a challenge to us, a demand for 
our best thinking and our most sin- 


cere efforts. A kind word, a pat on 
the back along the way certainly 
helps. That's why I say again, and 


for all of us at General Mills, thanks, 
we are proud to accept your award.’ 








WASHINGTON 


According to 


statements coming from the political 
leaders of the two major parties 
there seems to have been glory for 
each in the outcome of the election 


The Republicans obvious'y took great 
comfort in the sweeping victory of 
President Eisenhower. The Demo 
crats saw a stamp of approval of 
their party in their retention of cor 
trol of Congress. They claim that 
President Eisenhower's appeal to th 
voters was personal and did not 
mean approval of his party 

The division of power between th 


White House and Congress appea: 
to provide a comfortable politics! 
climate for business and industry 
for the next two years. The Demo 
crats have slightly increased thei: 
control of the House, but the Sen 
ate division remains unchanged at 
49 to 47. 

While it is too early to ascertain 
what the legislative recommenda 
tions to the 85th Congress will b 
it seems certain that one of th 
first moves will be another attack 
on the farm problem 

Opinion Divided 

There is a broad difference of opin 

ion on the Farm Belt vote. Some 


declare it a vindication of the Ben 
son farm policies while others note 
reduced GOP pluralities in the Farm 
Belt and some smal! 
House membership. Both sides argue 
their opinions with great plausibility 
but the election returns appear to 
vindicate Ezra Taft Benson, Secre 
tary of Agriculture, and assure hs 
retention in the cabinet. However 
there may be some from 
GOP politicians for modifications of 
the personne! in his immediate of 
fice. One major change might be th 
replacement of True D. Morse, un 
der secretary of agriculture. The 
stumbling block may be Mr. Benson 
himself who appears to have 
plete confidence in his top subord) 
nate. 

If Mr. Morse retires the hope '‘s 
that James McComell, forme: 
tant secretary, will succeed him, but 
it is doubted that Mr. MecConne!! 
would return to federal service ex 
cept under the most potent GOP 
pressure. Next in line for the post 


losses in it 


pressure 


com 


&SSi> 


obviously would be Marvin McLain 
the present assistant secretary, who 
has been spearheading policy 


deci 


By John Cipperly 








sions which he'd the Farm Belt for 
the administration despite grumbling 


against the Benson policies 


Another individual looming on the 
horizon for advancement is Clarence 
Miller, presently chief of the tobacco 


branch of the Commodity Stabiliza 
tion Service. Mr. Miller comes from 
Kentucky where the GOP captured 
the two Senate seats with candidates 
who are strong backers of the Presi- 
dent's policies. These two senators 
John Sherman Cooper and Thruston 
B. Morton may wish to promote the 
advancement of Mr. Miller. Should 
they press their claim, it would be 
hard for the President to reject their 
recommendation, 
Remodelling Needed 

In any event, it is forecast that 
the Benson machinery at USDA needs 
remodelling before the administration 


faces the new Congress which un- 
doubtedly will demand another look 
it the national farm program 


The GOP losses in thé House have 
been numerically small but the size 
of pluralities of those elected has 
been reduced. It may be that the re 
turning GOP congressmen feel that 
the reduced pluralities are ominous 
warnings and without another Eisen- 
hower to lead the way, they fea 
the congressional election of 1958 and 
will insist that some radical 
changes be made, 


policy 


One peculiarity of the election is 
that GOP candidates were defeated 
even in instances where the GOP 
candidate had been on record as op- 
posing the administration farm poli- 
cies. One instance is the defeat of 
Rep. Harold Lovre of South Da- 
kota, and the narrow margin of vic- 
tory of Sen. Francis Case of the 
same state. Both of these members 
of Congress voted against the admin- 
istration flexible price support policy 
when the farm bill was amended at 
the last session 


Temper of Minority 

It will be impossible to learn the 
temper of the GOP minority in the 
House until Congress reconvenes. On 
the Democratic side of the 
there may be some soul-searching 
since the Democrats sustained 
in the urban East Coast area 

Despite the minority position of 
the GOP, the composition of the next 
Senate seems more favorable to the 


House, 


losses 
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administration than at the 
sion. The new Senate will reflect 
losses of three seats held by Repub 
licans and an offsetting gain of thre 


last ses 


seats previous'y held by the Demo 
crats 

As for farm legis!ation, the loss 
of the seat he'd by Sen. Herman 
Welker of Idaho and his replace 
ment by a Democrat does not rep 
resent a loss to the administration 
farm group since Sen. Welker gen- 
erally voted against the administra- 
tion 


In Ohio 
seat to the 


the 
Democrats, 


where GOP lost 


Frank Lau- 


sche, the incoming senator, probabl) 
will not represent any change in 
farm lineup. During the farm de- 
bate last session Mr. Lausche said 


he approved the President's veto of 
the first farm bill. The defeat of Re- 
publican Sen. James H. Duff by 
Joseph C'ark, the former mayor of 
Philadelphia, brings to the Senate an 
individual of alleged independent 
leanings who does not appear to have 


made any public statements on the 
national farm policies. However, he 
is seen as more urban than farm- 


minded 


Gain to Administration 


The Republican Senate gains ca) 
not be construed as anything but a 
gain to the administration. The two 
new Kentucky senators will back the 
administration on the farm front 
with the possib'e exception of tobacco 
problems. The last 
tinued that crop at 
parity support. Another net 
the GOP is the election of 
Javits of New York to the 
seat of Herbert Lehman, retiring 
Democrat. Here again is a probable 
supporter of the administration farm 
policies 


Congress 
full 


con 
90% of 
gain to 

Jacob 
Senate 


Unfortunately, there appear to be 
few Senate seats on committees for 
these individuals. The major opening 
would be in the armed service com- 
mittee of the Senate where two va 
cancies occur; another on the finance 
committee; another on the interior 
and insular affairs committee and a 
final vacancy on the committee for 
labor and public welfare. The senior- 
ity rule for committee posts may ex 
clude John Sherman Cooper, senator 
elect, from membership on the latte 
committee, This rule excludes fresh 
man senators from posts where they 
are best qualified fo quite 
often 


service 


The major GOP administrative loss 
in the Senate is the seat held by 
Eugene Millikin of Colorado, who 
will be replaced by John Cav:roll, an 
active liberal who is backed by labor 
and the Farmers Union. Mr. Carroll 
may be expected to follow the rigid 
high price support line. However 
the administration seems to have the 


better of the bargain in the Senat- 
as far as farm legislation is con 
cerned 

The close division of the Senate 


and the age status of several of the 


Democratic members throw some 
doubt that the Democrats can re- 
tain control of that chamber dur 


ing the full session of the 85th Con 
gress. A vacancy by death or dis 
ability in a state with a Republican 
governor could break the hold of the 
Democratic party and cause a tie 
wherein the vice president would cast 


the vote giving the GOP actua 
control 
SREAT S THe STAFF yr Lire 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
Stocks of bonded grain in thet 
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PORONTO For the month of 
September, Canadian flour mills re- 

ted utput of 3,192,582 sacks, 

compared with 3,524,423 sacks for 
September, 1955. The volume for Au- 

t amounted to 3,448,590 sacks 

pared with 3,282,375 sacks for 
August, 1955 

otal production for the first two 
month { the current crop year 1s 
6,641,177: icks compared with 6,806,- 
798 sacks for the corresponding pe- 


riod a year ago 


Mills reporting for September 

eraged 78.7% of their combined 
rated capacity of 169,015 sacks for 
1 24-day working period. In August 
they worked 71.7% of their combined 
capacity of 178,149 sacks for 27 days. 
Wheat milled amounted to 3,443,347 


481,968 bu. of 
while in 


Ontario 
September 


bu., including 
nter wheat 


last year milled wheat was 3,852,777 
bu., including 501,583 bu. of winter 
wheat 
Ontari nter wheat flour pro 
ducti xr September totaled 203,- 
197 ick down from the 218,503 
cks produced in the ime month 
1955. Total volume of this type 
f flow wr the first two months of 
th uN t crop year is 398,872 sacks 
t 452,194 sacks produced dur- 
the ilar period of last year 
Millfeed production for September 
44,810 tons compared with 61,- 
243 1 the same montn a yeal 
igo. ‘The eak-down of the present 
total bran 22,335 tons horts. 22,- 
176 tol ind middlings 9,999 tons 
lillfeed production for the first two 
nth f the current crop year 
totaled 115,438 tons compared to 
119,673 tons in the same two months 
f 1955 
export f Canadian flour for Sep 
tember amounted to 1,209,186 sacks 
npared with 1,493 103 sacks in Au- 
ust. In September, 1955, exports 
vere 1,659,230 sacks. For the first 
two months of the current crop year 
cports have totaled 2,702,289 sacks, 





Board of Trade 
At Toledo Will 


Change Location 


TOLEDO The Toledo Board of 
Trade will move its facilities from 
the Lamb Building to the Richardson 
Buildin next April, according to 
G. J. Forrester, president. The move 
will inere the Board of Trade space 
t a) 

Firms ! ing with the board will 
! ide tl Norris Grain Co., For- 


rester Grain Co., Spencer-Kellogg & 
son, L Schuster Co Lansing 
Grain Co., B. J. B. Grain Co. and the 
Anderson | itor Co 

The Richardson suilding will be 
renamed the Board of Trade Building 
when the ! e is completed It is 
expected t ecome a new center of 
rain operat ind seaway transport 
1 Toled 

Along with the developn ent of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, a new era in 
the international grain trade is being 
planned in Toledo and the Board of 


firms are 
adequate and modern quar- 
the future Mr 
ter explained 


Trade and member moving 
to more 
ters to meet 


Forres 


growth 
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Canadian Flour Production 
Shows Drop From Last Year 


compared with a revised figure of 
2,965,086 sacks for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago 

Shipments to commonwealth coun- 
tries this September are below those 
made a 


year ago 1,571,387 sacks 
against 1,649,572 sacks, and this is 
also true of shipments to foreign 


countries, 1,130,902 sacks against 1.,- 
315,513 sacks 

Reduced shipments continue to be 
made to the U.K., Canada’s largest 
flour market. For the first two 
months of the current crop year, 
shipments totaled 988,608 sacks, 
while the total was 1,047,802 sacks 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Other 
registering 


commonwealth 

reductions are: 
13,682 sacks compared to 33,670 
sacks; Sierra Leone, 16,440 sacks 
against 23,758 sacks; Hong Kong, 47,- 
505 sacks against 57,554 sacks; Ma- 
laya & Singapore 20,368 sacks 
against 27,948 sacks; Bahamas 13,889 
sacks against 20,938 sacks; Trinidad 
121,250 sacks against 169,882 sacks; 
the Leeward and Windward Islands, 
67,121 sacks against 79,282; Gambia, 
1,920 sacks compared to 4,318 sacks 
Commonwealth countries taking in- 
creased quantities were British 
Guiana, 49,204 sacks compared to 1,- 


countries 
Nigeria 


180 sacks; Jamaica, 115,185 sacks 
against 61,900 sacks and Gibraltar, 
2,240 sacks compared to nothing 


Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities were Colombia 15,050 sacks 
against 24,882 sacks; Costa Rica 29,- 
170 sacks against 43,014 sacks; 
Guatemala 6,692 sacks compared to 
44.814 sacks; Haiti 7,450 sacks 
against 38,702 sacks; Nicaragua 18,- 
258 sacks against 44,212 sacks; Vene- 
zuela 197,199 sacks against 349,844 
sacks; Germany nothing against 36,- 
832 sacks; Italy 500 sacks compared 
to 19,978 sacks; Belgian Congo 42,- 
934 sacks against 79,912 sacks; 
Lebanon 730 sacks compared to 10,- 


502 sacks; Portuguese Africa 3,645 
sacks against 7,442 sacks; Portuguese 
Asia 7,685 sacks against 14,716 
sacks and Yugoslavia 1,000 sacks 


to 2,300 


Increased shipments were made to 


compared sacks 


the U.S., 81,576 sacks against 58,616 
sacks; Netherlands Guiana, 20,421 
sacks against 7,678 sacks; Belgium 
19,062 sacks compared to nothing; 
Portugal 5,560 sacks against 600 
sacks; Arabia 5,876 sacks against 
548 sacks; Japan 81,901 sacks com- 
pared to 22,874 sacks; Philippine 
Islands 429,902 sacks against 338,484 
sacks and Thailand 30,680 sacks 
against 19,326 sacks 
“SREAO i@ THE STAFF ’ re 


C. C. Perna Appointed 


Assistant at Roanoke 
ROANOKE, VA.—Charles C 


has been appointed assistant to 
James K. King, president of Roan 
oke City Mills, Inc. The appointment 
was effective Nov. 1. Mr. Perna for 
merly was associated with the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. as co-manager of its 
Buffalo operation 


Perna 


GREAO \6 THE STAFF OF re 


PROFIT REPORTED 
WINNIPEG—Canadian Consoli- 
dated Grain Co., Winnipeg, reported 
a consolidated net profit for the year 
ended July 31, 1956, of $138,673, 
17.6% lower than net profit of $168,- 
318 in the previous year 
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Sherman L. Levin 


NEW POSITION—Sherman L. Lev- 
in, who has been in the grain export 
department of the Continental Grain 
Co. in New York, has resigned to 
accept a position in New York with 
the Interoceanic Commodities Corp., 
New York, Mr, Levin, 34, was for 
merly manager of the Minneapolis 
office and assistant vice president of 
Continental Grain. He is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and a 
native of Minneapolis. 





Food, Nutrition 
Committee Asks 
For More Studies 


WASHINGTON.- More stud 
les on food composition to help pro 


basic 


ducers, processors, retailers and con 


sumers make the best use of foods 
were urged by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's food and nutrition 


research advisory committee meeting 
in Washington, recently. High on 
the priority list was a recommenda 
tion for expanding studies on the com 
position of and thei 
human nutrition 

The 1ll-member committee 
posed of food and nutrition 
ists from over the nation 
broad, well-balanced 
gram in the field of 

Dr. Grace A. Goldsmith, professor 
of medicine, Tulane University Schoo! 
of Medicine, New Orleans, completed 
a three-year period as chairman of 
the committee. The committee elect 
ed as its new chairman, Dr. Pear! P 
Swanson, assistant director of home 
economics research, lowa State Col 
lege, Ames. Dr. Harold H. Williams 
professor and head, department of 
biochemistry and nutrition, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y elect 
ed vice chairman 

It was brought out during the ses 
sion that the search should be intensi 
fied to learn more about the 
elusive factors in foods. At the 
time, the committee called for 
aimed at improving food composition 
tables— valuable 
and clinicians to help them plan and 
diets. The committee 
expansion of composition 
carbohydrates 
vitamins and other food elements 

The committee felt that more work 
is needed to find better means of 
measuring the availability of nutrients 
in foods. Studies on how one 
tial element in food may affect other 
elements also rated high on the pri 
ority list 

The need 


fats role in 
com 
special 
called for a 
research pro 
foods 


WAS 


many 
same 
studi s 


tools of dietitians 


evaluate also 
suggested 


studies on minerals 


essen 


for better 


Measuring 
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methods and devices stressed 
throughout the meeting. The commit 
tee underscored the need for finding 


uniform ways of evaluating palata 


Was 


bility of foods——that is, for standard- 
izing measurements of flavor, tex 
ture and color of foods. This need 
has been brought clearly into focus 


by conflicting reports on the effects 
of pesticide residues on plants, ani 
mals and soils 

The development of new and im 
proved methods and instruments for 
measuring quality of raw and proc 
essed farm products also was urged 

To strengthen research on food con 
sumption, the committee asked for 
studies on food wastes to adjust esti- 
mates of nutritive value of national 
and family food supplies 

The committee 
expanded 


recommended 
how the back 
ground of homemakers may influ 
their food habits. The studies 
would determine homemakers’ knowl 


also 
studies on 


ence 


edge of nutrition and attitudes and 
opinions about food and how they 
may be connected with age, educa 
tion, position, geographic region and 


other cultural 

The will submit a de 
tailed report of its recommendations 
to the department 


factors 
committee 
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flour is checked before loading 
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Who Eats Most Food? 


There are dozens of questions which 
come to the minds of those engaged 
in the U.S. food business every day 
regarding the domestic market in one 
way or another. In a recent U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report two 
economic statisticians of the Agricul- 


tural Marketing Service have com- 
piled some eye openers. Here they 
are 


@ Families living in communities of 
2,500 population or more and in the 
suburbs of large cities bought 69% of 
the food and meals sold in the U.S. 
@ Families with incomes of $4,000 to 
$6,000 after taxes made up 30% of 
the domestic food market, 

@ Per person rate of expenditures for 
food at home and for food and bever- 
ages away from home averaged $7.68 
a week in the spring of 1955. 

Punch cards were used to gather 
data. The ecards contain information 
gained from 2-hour interviews with 
over 6,000 families about foods, they 
bought and used during one week in 
the spring of 1955. Earlier studies of 
food consumption indicated that 
spring was the most representative 
period of the year for food in general. 

The survey was made to fill a need 
for more detailed data on food con- 
sumption and expenditures by re- 
gions, townspeople, farm families and 
Income groups, 

Survey data are still being tabu- 
lated. But the preliminary results 
give a good idea of current rates of 
food consumption and expenditures 
in different parts of the country. 
Analyzing the data now available, it 
is found that the Northeast States 
account for 31% of the U.S. food 
market; North Central, 32%; South, 
24%; and the West, 13%. 

Separating expenditures by urban, 
rural nonfarm, and farm families, the 


U.S. food market divides into 69% 
urban, 24% rural nonfarm, and 7% 
farm. This does not mean that farm 


families consume only 7% of the total 
U.S. food supply. They “buy” only 7% 
of the food and meals sold. 

Families living in communities of 
2,500 population or more and in the 
suburbs of large cities are classified 
as urban. Those living outside urban 
areas and not operating a farm are 
called rural nonfarm. 

The survey also showed that house- 
keeping families in the U.S. spent, 
on the average, $26.34 a week for food 
at home and for food and beverages 
away from home during the spring 
of 1955. Looking at this figure a 
little closer, we find that $21.58 of 
this was for food consumed at home. 
The remainder, about $5, was spent 
for food and beverages away from 
home 

even though the survey only cover- 
ed households in which at least 10 
meals were served at home during 
the week, 18% of total expenditures 
for food and beverages were spent 
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away from home by families report 


ing. Over three-fourths of all the 
housekeeping families spent some- 
thing for meals and beverages away 
from home during the week 
they were interviewed 

It used to be that farm families até 


before 


almost all their meals at their own 
home or others’ homes or carried 
their lunches from home. But the 
survey found that two-thirds of the 


farm families bought some food away 
from home in the spring of 1955 

About 12% of the total food and 
beverage expenditures by farm fami 
lies across the country went for food 
and beverages away from home 
These figures include money for 
school lunches and for the snacks and 
meals when families go to town 

The average size of the families 
surveyed was 3.43 persons. Thus the 
per person rate of expenditures for 
food at home and for food and bever- 
ages away from home in the U.S 
averaged $7.68 a week. But the re 
gional average varied: Northeast 
States, $8.91; West, $8.86; North Cen 
tral, $8.08; and South, $5.87 

Behind the averages lie differences 


in the proportions of urban, rural 
nonfarm, and farm families; also, dif 
ferences in family incomes and in 


the number of mouths to be fed out 
of each income; differences in quanti 
ties and kinds of foods and food mar 
keting services bought; and a lot of 
other factors. 

Here are some dollar figures which 





how differences in per capita outlay 
for food by urbanization 


Urban Rural Nonfarm Farm 

UNITED STATES $8.90 $46.70 $4.21 
Northeast 9.63 7.42 5.33 
North Central 9.47 7.04 4.59 
South 7.02 5.65 3.50 
West 9.33 8.69 5.57 
Those averages do not include the 
value of home-produced food. But 


they are the right figures to use in 
talking about the commercial market 
for food. 

The survey gives us new 
studying the relationships 
income, and expenditures 
sumption, within regions 

Take the $7.02 per capita rate of 
food expenditure among urban fami- 
lies in the South, as an example. It 
represents a combination of the aver- 
age expenditure of $8.24 by the rela- 
tively few single people included in 
the sample, of $5.21 by families of 2 
or more with incomes under $2,000 
after payment of taxes, of $6.17 by 
those with incomes of $2,000 to $4,- 
000, of $7.63 by those in the $4,000 to 
$6,000 group, or $9.34 spent for food 
per person in families with $6,000 in- 
comes or more, and an average of 
$8.73 for families not reporting their 
income — but apparently with rela- 
tively high incomes. 

About 55% of the people in the 
urban families of the South covered 
by the survey were in families with 
incomes under $4,000 compared with 


data for 
between 
and con- 








Looking Backward 
into the files of The Northwestern Miller 








50 Years Ago: 


The strange and untimely death of 
Herbert Bradley, export traffic man 
ager of the Millers National Federa 
tion, was deeply mourned in the mill 
ing industry. Mr. Bradley's body was 
found lying in a shallow ravine on 
his estate at Montclair, N.J., where 
evidently he met his death through 
a struggle with a vicious buck, one 
of a herd of deer which was his pride 
From evidence about the spot, de 
tails of the tragedy, which appears 
to have occurred some time after 
five o'clock in the afternoon, can be 
pieced together. About four o'clock 
a friend informed Mr. Bradley that 
leaves and grass were burning on the 
border of his estate. Hastily calling 
the coachman he directed him to one 
extreme of the line while he took the 
other, and they started to fight the 
fire. It is presumed that in the dusk 
Mr. Bradley was lost sight of by the 
coachman, hence he was alone when 
the deer, presumably excited by the 
flames and the waving of Mr. Brad 
ley’s broom, with which he was put 


ting out the fire, attacked him. The 
fight was desperate, the unarmed man 
being forced to grapple with the 
beast in the growing darkness and 
in the end, being beyond human aid, 
dying within his beautiful park. In 
going over the ground on the follow- 
ing day, searchers found the pointed 
tracks of the buck, leading to the 
edge of the ravine. Here the earth 
was torn away; at one place, chunks 
of earth were broken off and carried 
to the bottom of the ravine with the 
weight of the body as it fell to the 
brush after being hurled into the val- 
ley. Mr. Bradley evidently tried to 


crawl in the direction of his home 
but one horn had penetrated his 
thigh, severing an artery, and the 


loss of blood so weakened him that 
he died without the power of attract- 
ing aid. He had lived in Montclair 
about ten years. The estate was one 
of the beauty spots of the locality. 
Mr. Bradley was extremely fond of 
flowers, and had just succeeded in 
winning the first prize at the floral 
show. He was born in Harborne, 
Staffordshire, England, in 1863 
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25% in the remainder of the United 
States 
Consider now the significance of 
family incomes to the whole U.S. food 
market. Families of 2 or more per- 
sons having incomes after taxes of 
than $2,000 accounted for only 
about 8% of total food expenditures 
reported by housekeeping families 
But these families included 13% of 


the people covered by the survey 


less 


Families in the income group $2,000 
to $4,000 made up 24% of the total 
U.S. food market, compared with 28% 
of the population. Another 30% came 
from families reporting $4,000 to $6,- 
000 incomes after taxes. A fourth of 
the food money was spent by families 
reporting incomes of $6,000 or over, 
10% by families not reporting their 
incomes, and the remaining 3% by 
single-person householders 

In the near future, USDA will is- 
sue additional reports based on this 
nationwide survey of household food 
consumption. These reports will in- 
clude average quantities of food con 
sumed and their money value of 200 
food items by income groups within 
each category, and other byproduct 
data 

Reports will also be issued on die- 
tary levels, home food preservation 
practices, home food production, and 
home baking practices 


Dried coconut meat has become 
the No. 3 import of the Port of San 
Francisco. Cargill, Inc., handles most 
of it. Cargill's imports of copra, al- 
most entirely from the Philippines 
where the ancient trade constitutes 
the second most important postwar 
industry, now amount to more than 
$18 million a year. 


eee 
THANKSGIVING TIME 


A twelvemonth gone? Thanksgiving 
time is here? 
Then spread the damask of white 
rose design, 
Make china, glass and silver bright- 
ly shine, 
And welcome all the folks-whom we 
hold dear. 
Like stalwart Puritan and pioneer, 
We set aside this autumn day to 
dine, 


To share the harvest from the 
fruitful vine 
And spend the grateful hours in 


goodly cheer. 


While sunbeams sparkle on the frost- 
ed pane 
While flames leap on the hearth, in 
soft hushed tone 
We all shall pray around 
festive board; 
Not only fer the bins heaped high 
with grain, 
But for the blessings 
soul have known, 


this 


heart and 


We shall this day give thanks 
unto our Lord. 
—Beryl Stewart 
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THE ACCENT IS ON TASTE 
And after the 
19:12 


OT still, and certainly not small, is the voice 
of England's Spectator. Above the fiery, 


century-old, white-vs.-brown disputation that con- 


fire a still, small veice.—I Kings, 


tinues to be heard in Britain arises the calm judg- 
ment of the that the accent 
hould not be on nutrition but on taste. The oc- 
casion for this 


Spectator s editor 


utterance is the new official, un- 
subsidized loaf of Britain, which on Oct. 1 dis- 
placed the World War II 80‘ 

loaf. A friend has urged the 


extraction austerity 

editor to utter a 
warning about the possible danger to the public 
health of this new loaf, “with its lower nutritive 


ilue To this proposal the editor lifts his voice 


in this wise 


I propose to do nothing of the kind. A great 
leal of nonsense, it seems to me, is talked on this 
ubject. I happen to like wholemeal; but I certain- 


ly do not believe there is any magical or medicinal 
property in it. To argue as some of my friends do 
that nature, in providing the 


tended it for 


husk, obviousiy in- 
human consumption seems to me 
ibout as sensible as to argue that nature, in pro- 
iding the banana skin, obviously intended us to 
eat it. I know that some loaves are more nutri- 
tious than others; but there ji 


this makes any 


no evidence that 
difference to health 
The government's panel of experts which went 
into the subject in 1953 found no cause for alarm; 
and even the 


appreciable 


Medical Research Council, which 
feels that a reduction in the extraction rate cuon- 
oidable risk 
dence on what form the risk takes 
gather that the addition of 


titutes an a does not offer any evi- 
In any case, I 
some nutrients will 
till be compulsory; whether we like it or not, we 
till continue to eat portions of the white cliffs of 
Dover, ground up and brought to 
lorries. And, of 


bakeries in 
course, if anybody wants to buy 
i loaf above the official minimum standards, he 
will be free to do so, paying a penny or so more 
But for me 


bread: it taste 


there will be only one test of the new 


The reference to Dover 
editor ‘ 


chalky cliffs is the 

creta praeparata 
idmixed” into any 
100% extraction. The 


poetic” 


mbroidery upon the 


vhich must be “uniformly 
than 


rated as 


flour of less 


vhite cliffs must be 


bread 
license 

hus, though the voice of 
not thunder ag 


the Spectator doe 
iinst nutritional aspects of the new 
tandard loaf, it does sound innocent of the fact 
that they are unchanged from what they were in 
the government loaf of wartime. Bread flour must 


content of 


now nave tne same minimum iron, 


nicotinic acid and vitamin B,, and “the maximum 
quantity of wheat germ which, having regard to 
the type of milling, can be included in such flour.” 
Only the bits of bran contained in 80% extraction 
flour are gone 


The Spectator thunder i 


reserved for mass- 
produced bread. Reiterating his confusion as to 
the flour requirements, he breathes forth thus 
I understand that we should not expect too 
bakers; the quality of the flour 
they have to use prevents them from making the 
id of bread that we so much in France 
Still, bread should be than it 
1939, provided we are not so foolish 


nuch fron yur 
Kil enjoy 
vastly better now 
een Since 


i » go on buying mass-produced machine-made 


ibbish. Admittedly it has certain advantages. It 
ff uniform (if low) quality; it can be bought 

it the grocer it rakes good toast: and it is 
cheap. There i 1 real risk, I gather, that these 
idvantage uutweigh, in the housewife’s mind, 


what should be the overriding advantage of getting 
1 loaf which tastes as bread ought to taste. One 
if the ill-effects of the austerity years is that 
uspicious of paying more for quality; 
had.’ And these 
newspaper stunts, The 
claims to be speaking for the house- 


people are 
they fear that they are being 
ears are encouraged by 


Daily Express 
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wife; but is the housewife’s interest confined to 
cheapness, without regard to quality? Personally 
the higher the price of the standard loaf, the bet- 
ter I would be pleased, if it meant more and more 
housewives transferring their custom to the craft 
baker. ‘Standard,’ in fact, is a misnomer: I would 
like to see it labelled ‘sub-standard: for toasting 
only.’ ”’ 

In this connection it is appropriate to remark 
upon a circumstance to which attention hitherto 
has been directed on this page, namely that to a 
very real extent Britain's taste in bread has been 
perverted by the austerity loaf. A younger genera- 
tion of Englishmen knows nothing of the white 
bread of other years, and the memories of even 
the elders cannot wholly bring back to them the 
pleasing image of that loaf. Witness the Spectator 
yearning not for the ideal indigenous white loaf of 
his youth but for the good yet by no means better 

either in nutritive excellence o1 French 
loaf of today 


taste 
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THE CASE FOR HARD MONEY 
HE perils of Federal 
Reserve measures designed to prevent fur- 

ther inflation were taken as the subject of an 
address before the recent 26th annual New Eng 
land Bank Management Conference by J. Cam 
eron Thomson, Minneapolis banker and v.ce chai 


inflation’ and current 


man of the Committee for Economic Development 

Mr. Thomson noted that the Federal Reserve 
has been pursuing a policy of monetary restraint, 
despite protests from some quarters. The discount 
rate has times in the last 18 
months. The money supply ha 


been raised six 
remained virtually 
constant for almost a year. Aggregate borrowing 
by the commercial banks from the Federal Re 
serve have consistently exceeded their total excess 
reserves since August, 1955, and interest rates are 
higher than they have been in more than 20 year 
“Ample capacity in most industries, a produc 
tive but not inadequate labor supply, a Federal 
cash surplus, monetary restraint—-these are the 
Thomson, “that make for 
price stability, and they aré all in operation today 
In view of 


conditions said Mr 


these facts, are we to interpret the 
events of the past few months as proof that we 
cannot prevent inflation? That those who warned 
that government will be powerless in the face o! 
excessive wage demands are correct? 

“I am optimistic enough to believe that the an 
I believe this 
pursuing policies which will re 
So long as the 


swer to these questions can be ‘no 
because we are 
strain inflation government con 
tinues to manage its affairs within the limits of a 
balanced budget, and so lon a“ the monetary 
authorities are not forced to relax their progran 
of restraint, productivity and competition will pre 
vent the current price movement from develop 
ing into a cumulative and unchecked upward price 
spiral. For the longer run, e must look to both 
labor and management for restraint in their wage 
and price policies, if the more general control 
measures are to be successful! 

“The danger, as I see it, is not that we cannot 
restrain inflation, but that v 
arises from the unwillingness of 


accept the restraints on credit 


won't. This danger 
some groups to 
wages, and prices 
necessary to maintain a stable economy. To the 
extent that monetary restraint is not generally 
accepted, monetary policy is vulnerable. This is a 
situation that, in my view, is alarming 


“The stability of the years 1952-55 must be at 





tributed in no small measure to the use of mone 
tary policy. And it must also be given a good deal 
of credit for the fact that we 
years of 


have enjoyed two 


vigorous expansion-——almost unequalled 


in our history. And so far, with very little increase 
in prices 

‘This makes the many current outcries against 
a tight money policy rather surprising. We cannot 
have the benefits of tight money without submit 
ting to the discipline from which these benefits 
flow. Credit restraint together with demand for 
credit makes money tight. It becomes increasing 
ly difficulit for the lender to obtain new funds to 
lend, and it makes borrowing even more expensive 

“There is in some of the current criticism an 
implication that restrictive monetary policy, which 
is hard money policy, is in itself wrong, This is an 
implication I cannot accept, for it implies that we 
can solve our economic problems, realize our desire 
for a strong, stable and growing 
a studied indifference 
to inflation. But inflation and the evils it brings 


economy by 
recourse to easy money, by 


are not problems that will go away if we do not 
look at them 


We must be 
policy when it restrains as readily as we turn to 


prepared to accept monetary 


it when we wish to stimulate. Every freedom has 
its attendant responsibility, and a free economy 
is no exception to that rule. The responsibility ol 
a free economy is to live within its means, 4s 
nearly as that can be judged, The means of eco 
nomic expansion Aare SAVIN ES, increased produc 
Additions to the money 
supply cannot substitute for these real means 


tivity and new resources 


‘An effective monetary policy will be restric 
tive when demand outstrips our productive capa 
city, We must then buckle down to the discipline 
this imposes upon us, until we have the use of new 
reserves of real resources. This shoe will pinch 
But we must wear it until we can step into bigger 
and better shoes without danger of tripping up 

“This is the real meaning of hard money, and 
it is a meaning we must learn to live with, Any 
other course leads us to inflation. Inflation, in turn, 
inhibits the build-up of the real resources of ex 
pansion because it discourages saving, reduces the 
incentive to increase productivity, and robs effi 


ciency of its premium 


- BREAD 18 THE OTArr rue 


THE SEAT OF THE DISORDER 


NAPPER'S Farmer, which is in and of the 
great mid-continent bread basket where agri 
cultural abundance chronically 


becomes surplus, 


has discovered the obvious which, though clearly 
apparent and lacking in any element of surprise 
nonetheless is sensational because it has occurred 
in a presidential election year, while platforms 
hustings and air waves were throbbing with dis 
putation over how to put more money in the farm 
er's pocket; because, too, it is a farm publication 
of excellence and influence that makes the disco 
ery--which is, simply, that Washington, not the 
agricultural domain of America, is the habitat of 
the farm problem. News of the discovery come 
to the public from the research director of Capper 
Publications, Inc., who say 

“Last year the topic of conversation on the 
Washington scene was the ‘farm problem’; but for 


the business farmers of the nation it was ‘busine 


as usual’. Reports from the U.S. Department ot 
Agriculture show that cash receipts from farm 
marketings in 1955 totalled $29.4 billion. While 


this is down slightly from the $30.2 billion received 
in 1954, it i 
the figure for 


till nearly a billion dollars 
1950 
more than in 1945, and better 


more than 


almost eight billion dollars 
than three times 
the amount received in 1940. A look at the record 
shows, too, that per capita income of the farm 
population in 1955 was 7% higher than in 1950 
21% higher than in 1945 and almost 3.5 times that 


in 1940 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreek 





There's a whale of a difference be- 
the millers of the U.K. and 
those of the U.S. It’s in the personali- 
ties of the executives themselves and 
this derives, in some respects, from 
national characteristics. 

lhe British miller is inclined to be 
ecretive; he is averse to letting his 
competitors see his methods, his ways 
ind means. The American miller, on 
the other hand, is openhanded; he 
likes the competition to know that 
he is doing something well and, at 
the same time, he is willing to im- 
part his knowledge to help the other 
fellow. It makes no difference wheth- 
er that other fellow be an American 
or « foreigner—-he is welcome to look 
into everything. 

Milling of Liverpool, the British 
flour trade publication, expressed 
sore surprise at this American at- 
titude in a recent issue. The editor 
comments: “The Northwestern Mill- 
er reports that two more milling 
firms in the U.S, have revealed plans 
for major modernization develop- 


tweer 


ments, Details of the companies con- 
cerned and of their development 
plans are freely discussed and with- 


out any of the reserve normally ex- 
perienced in Britain.” (The North- 
western Miller, Oct, 9, page 9.) 
‘ No British firm would ever go so 
far as to allow the trade press to give 
details of its activities. Milling’s re- 
porting staff is quite capable of get- 
ting the news, but printing it is an- 
other matter, Yet American firms, in 
the opinion of one who has lived along- 
side both industries, realize that com- 
plete disclosure, within reason, is the 
best possible course, In one of the 
cases mentioned by Milling, the firm 
had been the subject of rumors. When 
this was drawn to the attention of 
the president of the milling concern, 
a distinguished member of the Amer- 
ican flour trade, he promptly gave 
The Northwestern Miller a complete 
account of his plans, He wanted to 
scotch rumors which might have 
harmed his interests. The second 
firm, knowing of the interest in the 
subject of modernization and also be- 
ing fully aware that only by mod- 
ernization can American flour con- 
tinue its acceptance in world mar- 
kets, gave the information volun- 
tarily 

The words of the editor of Milling 
may be used to give the creed of 
every American, and Canadian mill- 





BID DEADLINE 
EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON — The deadline for 
submission of bids on the construc- 
tion of two grain elevators in Egypt, 
one tin Catro with a capacity of 40,000 
metric tons for storage and transfer 
purposes and the other in Alexandria 
with «& capacity of 80,000 tons for 
recelying purposes, has been extended 
from Nov. 15 to Jan, 17. (The North- 
western Miller, Aug. 21, page 13.) 
The bids for either or both elevators 
must be submitted to the president, 
permanent council of national produc- 
tion, 56 Giea St., Giza, Cairo, Condi- 
tions of tender and design for con- 
struction are available from the trade 
development division of the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C, 





er, today: “Wherever modernization 
plans are announced, they may be 
welcomed in the name of progress 
and possibly in the name of automa- 
tion. Mainly, however, they represent 
something of still higher importance 
and that is the pursuit of efficiency 
and quality.” 

That's us. 


Russian Exports 


Russia, reportedly, has offered to 
supply Poland with one million tons 
of wheat this season. This is to aid 
the Polish people in the difficulties 
they are now facing and, perhaps, to 
try and sell them on Communism 
Can Russia afford to do this? 

Recent reports from European mar 
kets indicate that the Russians have 
already contracted to supply 1,060, 
000 tons of wheat to a number of 
countries. Listed as buyers are Egypt 


Yugoslavia, Denmark, Norway and 
Finland, Trade observers think that 
the Russians will not have enough 


wheat to back up their promises 


Japanese Needs 


Japan is expected to import more 
than a million tons of wheat this sea 
son, The U.S. will be in business for 
600,000 tons, Canada for 300,000 tons 
Australia 80,000 tons and the Argen 
tine 50,000 tons. 


Argentinian Crop 
Private forecasters are assessing 
the wheat crop in the Argentine at 6 
million tons. This may be optimistic 
not only for wheat, but for other high 


forecasts of yields on grains general- 
ly 

The reason? The grain belt is re- 
porting the outbreak of a fungus dis- 
ease known as septoriosis. Incidence 
varies from 10% to as high as 60% 
The belt has had a mild winter and 
a warm, humid spring and such clima- 
tic conditions are conducive to the 
outbreak of fungus diseases 

The last outbreak of septoriosis 
was in the crop year 1939-40 and the 
results at that time were disastrous. 
If the prevalence of the disease is 
confirmed, it could mean a much low- 
er wheat crop in the Argentine and 
a reduction in the export availability 


Turkish Durum 


Turkey is once again creeping into 


the export market after a setback 
due to last year’s poor harvest 
Durum is the main item currently 


under review by buyers and Italy is 
expected to take 75,000 tons out of 
a potential export figure of 125,000 
tons 

The French have been dickering for 
the remaining 50,000 tons but the 
millers are not sold on the quality 
So the Turks are looking elsewhere 
for buyers 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFft 


CANADIAN INDEX ADVANCES 
WINNIPEG—Canada’s_ cost-of-liv- 
index advanced 0.8% from 119.0 
in September to 119.8 in October, 
iccording to the Bureau of Statistics 
A year ago the index stood at 116.9 
An increase in food costs accounted 
for most of the change 


ing 
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Roger Neron 


Roger Neron Named 
Robin Hood Mills 
Advertising Manager 


MONTREAL—Roger Neron 
been appointed national advertising 
manager for Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Ltd., according to an 
by W. J. Henning, vice president 

Mr. Neron with Robin 
Hood for eight years, starting in the 
province of Quebec sales department 
where he held several positions in the 
Montreal and Quebec city offices 


has 


announcement 


has been 


In 1952 he was named head of sales 
promotion for the province of Quebec 
and in 1955 he was appointed assist 
Mr. Neron’s 
headquarters will remain in Montreal 


ant advertising manager 








Canadian Review... 





Export Business 

More than 35% of Canada's wheat 
and flour export clearances for the 
week ended Nov. 8 was in the form 
of flour. The total for the latter alone 
was more than 2 million bushels in 
terms of wheat, and recorded the 
largest weekly flour clearances for 
many months. The flour total to In 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun 
tries was equivalent to 616,000 bu 
and the Class 2 aggregate 1,433,000 
bu. Most of the latter was believed 
cleared to the U.K. In the previous 
week flour clearances were equal to 
808,000 bu. and included 295,000 for 
IWA destinations. 

The combined wheat and flour ship 
ments for export for the week 
amounted to 5,701,000 bu. compared 
with 3,800,000 bu. the previous week 
The latest total showed 347,000 bu 
of wheat cleared to Ireland as the 
only wheat shipment for the week 
to an IWA destination. 

Class 2 wheat clearances of 3,305,- 
000 bu. included 823,000 bu. to the 
U.K.; 696,000 to Germany; 613,000 to 
Pakistan; 422,000 to Peru; 371,000 to 
Cyprus; 168,000 to Italy; 131,000 to 
the Netherlands, the remainder being 
divided between Belgium, Southern 
Rhodesia and Hong Kong. 


Grain Movement 


The movement of grain from west- 
ern Canada to the lakehead ports of 


Fort William and Port Arthur from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, inclusive, is 52,300,- 
000 bu. ahead of the same period a 
year ago. The total for all grains is 
116,800,000 bu. compared with 64,- 
500,000 and these include 48,400,000 


and 28,600,000 bu. of wheat, respec- 
tively. Stocks of oats at the lake- 
head on Oct. 31 totaled 22,900,000 
bu. and barley 36,500,000 bu 

Lake shipments out of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur terminal ele- 
vators from the opening of navigation 
to Oct. 31 aggregated 295,800,000 bu 
compared with 202,400,000 bu. for the 
same period last year. Movement of 
wheat alone by boat totaled 169,600,- 
000 bu. compared with 108,200,000 bu 
a year ago. 


Wheat Deliveries 


Increased deliveries by producers 
increased Canada’s wheat visible sup 
ply in all positions by 4,300,000 bu 
for the week ended Oct. 31 to 348.,- 
600,000 bu. compared with 344,300,000 
bu. the week previous and 366,900,000 
a year ago. Producers’ marketings at 
9,900,000 bu. were 3 million higher 
than the previous week, while over- 
seas clearances of Canadian wheat 
only were down 1,400,000 bu. and to- 
taled only 3,500,000 bu. 

From. the beginning of August to 
the end of October, export clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat only to over- 
seas destinations amounted to 71,- 
200,000 bu. compared with 50 million 


It tg OO gg IO etna 


for the same period a year ago. U.S 
imports from Canada for domestic 
use and milling in bond at 600,000 bu 
were just half of the comparative to- 
tal a year ago. Canadian domestic 
disappearance at 26,900,000 bu 
showed a 300,000 bu. increase 


The wheat visible total included 
234,800,000 bu. in prairie positions; 
30,100,000 at the Lakehead; 53,900.- 


000 in eastern elevators; 4,800,000 at 
Churchill, and 53,900,000 bu 
dian Pacific Coast 
bu. were in store 
remainder was 


lake and rail. 


at Cana- 
ports. Only 80,000 
in the U.S. and the 
shown in transit by 


Income Improves 
At a recent 
Sask., James G 
minister of agriculture, 
during the late 1920's net cash re- 
turns to Canadian farmers averaged 
$1,000 annually but have climbed un- 
til in 1951-53 they averaged $4,850 
per farmer annually. He predicted 

even higher returns for 1956 


Regina 
federal 
stated that 


meeting in 
Gardiner, 


Farm Index 


The index of prices for Canadian 
farm products at terminal markets 
declined fractionally from 209.5 to 


208.4 between Sept. 28 
The Bureau of 
that prices were 


and Oct. 26 
Statistics reported 
lower for grains 


potatoes, poultry and eggs, but higher 
for dairy products and livestock com- 
pared with the previous month 
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1956 Canadian Wheat Crop 
Quality Good, Protein Down 


WINNIPEG--Canada’s 1956 spring Northern and higher. It is estimated 


wheat ct high in bushel weight that there will be about 1% No. 1 
ind of od ling quality, according Northern, about 20% No. 2 Northern, 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners about 25% each of No. 3 and No. 4 
Grain Research Laboratory. Cool wet Northern and 29% of other grades. 
ither during the growing season The total amount of high grade 
reduced rage protein content to durum wheat will be larger than for 
125% which is 05% below that of many years and 4 C.W. amber durum 
the 1955 crop, but the average bak- will be the largest single grade. The 
ng stre th much the me for 1955-56 carry-over of red spring 
th the 1956 and 1955 crops, which wheat was mostly high grade, and as 
ndicates that protein quality is su- the new crop contains substantial 
perior tl year. Gassing power and quantities of No. 4 Northern and No 
baking al ption are both at desira- 5 wheat, as well as some No. 6 and 
ble leve ind doughs handle well feed wheat; all grades, excepting No 
There reason to believe that the 1 Northern are in good supply. 
neral bal quality and carrying Average bushel weights for 1956 
power of ies 1 to 5 Northern will wheat cleaned for milling are 65.5, 
bh ich better than protein levels 645, 63.5, and 62.8 lb. for Nos. 1, 2, 
uld suggest. No. 5 wheat should be 3, and 4 Northern; corresponding 
pean le for supporting weaker protein levels are 13.1, 12.5, 12.4, 
vheats ir kets where flour color and 12.4%. Though loaf volume is 
ind ash tent are not of para- largest for 1 Northern and smallest 
nount importance for 4 Northern, differences between 
The nev p is estimated to be grades are small. All four grades im- 
i180 million bushels includ 11 mil- proved the baking strength and other 
n bushe f durum wheat. As a loaf qualities of weaker wheat satis- 
result of widespread rains and frosts factorily this year 
everal is in late August and There is a downward trend in flour 
early September, only about 50% of yield while grade and ash levels are 
the crop pected to grade No. 3 generally lower this year than last 


Flour color is essentially the same 
for the first three grades but is a 


INTER-CONTINENTAL little darker for 4 Northern. Gassing 
GRAIN CO., LTD. power is lowest for 1 Northern, high- 


EXPORTERS est for 4 Northern, and intermediate 
Flour— Grain—Feeds m 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING id . 
miro: Canadian Crop 

W.S. KIMPTON & SONS ° . 

Flour Millers Figures Given 

















MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA WINNIPEG~-The Nov. 7 estimate 
Cable ST of production of principal field crops 
rm by the Bureau of Statistics conclud- 





ed Canada’s official crop reporting 
1 . calendar for 1956. While reduction 
B. H. MUIRHEAD from September forecast occurred in 
EXPORTER corn, sunflower oybeans ard sugar 
s ‘rs, soybeans ard § ar 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED . 


beets, estimates for the remainder of 
% King St. I PORONTO, CANADA the crop registered increases 
Establi p18 , 
sae With the exception of flax, aver- 
age yields for all major grains were 
higher than a year ago. The acreage 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. planted to spring wheat, barley and 


rye were sma'ler than in 1955, while 











FLOUR MILLERS larger areas were seeded to winter 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA wheat, oats and flax. Latest produc- 
tion figures, released by the Bureau 

CaRBLE ADDRE GILLESPIE," Sypwey of Statistics, follow: 





ALL CANADA 














~" Totals in thousands of bushels) 
». —" 1956 Est 1955 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 1956 est 1985 
Py T " . Winter wheat 19,778 19,963 
FLOUR MILLERS Sovten, eee sis'eie 474’ 477 
Cable Address Established — a 
content sane Total wheat 537,7% 494,140 
, ec Oats 535,394 407,783 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Sartey 277 782 252'410 
Flaxseed 34,993 19,748 
Fall rye 6,056 11,344 
Spring rye 2,543 3,410 
Cc an Whe . ~~ pgm 
anadian Wheat, Oats and Barley Gated ont 3599 14 784 
Over 600 |} ators in Manitoba WESTERN CANADA 
as Kant wan and Alberta Wheat 516,000 472,000 
¢ 9 00 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD ol 269 000 44 000 
' peg, Manitoba Rye 6.843 13.350 
Flaxseed 34,500 19,460 
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AND EXPORTERS 


© WEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 

















for 2 and 3 Northern; average levels quality, and although its macaroni 
for these grades are almost identical color is not as yellow as that from 
for this and last year’s wheat 1 C.W. it is clear and bright. Extra 
1 CW. also appears to be good in 
all-round quality; but lipoxidase is 
considerably higher than for the top 
three grades, and macaroni color, al 


Record Durum Crop 

The new durum crop is the largest 
on record by a considerable margin 
No. 1 C.W. is again outstanding in 
quality; bushel weight is very high é 
protein is adequate, yellow pigment Some of the more important quali 
is satisfactory, lipoxidase is very low, ‘ty data for average samples of the 
and macaroni has a high pigment Northern grades of the new crop are 


though bright, is not as yellow 


content and a very bright clear yel- given in the following table 

low color, No, 2 C.W. is higher in 1 No. 2No. 3 No. 4 No 

bushel weight than usual and higher Bushel weight, Ib, 65.5 645 63.5 62.8 

2 op Fi id, % 730.1 732 26 8 

in protein than 1 C.W.; it is above Wreu Srotein, % 121 125 «124 ~«1D4 

average in yellow pigment, lipoxidase — Flour ash, % 047 O61 O49 0.49 

" col ni i 1.2 11 14 

is again very low, and macaroni is a a 

brighter but not as yellow as that mm 1990 4200 4250 498 

— Baking absorp 

for 1 C.W tion, % 60.7 618 618 625 

No. 3 C.W. is also excellent in Leaf volume. cé aL 06 10 690 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 


95% standard short patent $5.90@ 
6, straight grades $5.85@5.95; truck 
lots higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week, Sales averaged 
12% of ecapaeity, compared with 57% 
a year ago. Shipping directions were 
only fair. Prices for the week were 
unchanged, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business remained 
quiet in the central states during the 
week ending Nov. 10, indicating that 
most buyers are satisfied, for awhile. 


about 


Trade reports indicated that most 
of the trade is booked for 60 days 
or more, and some of the larger 
consumers have ordered farther 


ale id 

Observers believe that the relaxa- 
tion of war tension will make buyers 
even less interested in forward book- 
ings, particularly since prices have 
advanced enough in the last two 
to exceed levels at which flour 
was booked in substantial quantities 
previously. Further price increases, 
ranging to 10¢ sack, were registered 
last week 


week 


otal sales in this area last week 
were estimated at about 35% of five 
day milling capacity, The soft wheat 
sales volume reportedly held better 
than other varieties. Directions were 

id for family flour, 

Quotations Nov, 10: Spring top 
patent $6.30@$6.45, standard $6.20@ 
6.35, first clear $5.95@6.15, hard 
winter short $5.95@6.15, 95% patent 
$5.90@6.05, clear $5.57@5.75, family 
flour $7.60; soft winter high ratio 
$7.69, soft winter short $6.99@7.20, 
standard $6.20@6.35, clear $5.22@ 
5.80; cookie and cracker flour, in 
$5.80 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
few seattered sales made last week 
on regular p.d.s. basis. However, 
business on the whole is near a 
standstill. Many in the trade are well 
booked ahead. Many users are buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth pattern, still 
ideas below mill levels. 
Shipping directions were fair. Clears 
and low grades were in slow demand. 
Package goods showed improvement 
with the advent of colder weather. 
Quotations, Nov. 9: Top patent fam- 
ily flour $6.50, top hard $7.10, ordi- 
nary $6.15, 100 lb. paper sacks; bak- 
ers flour, cake $7.60, pastry $5.65, 
soft traights $6.10, clears $5.80, 
hard winter short patent $6.10, stan- 


papers 


( lin nie to 


dard patent $5.95, clears $5.30; 
spring wheat short patent $6.60, 
standard $6.45, clears $6.30 
East 
Buffalo: Consumers kept to the 


sidelines last week to watch world 


events, Sales of all types of flour 
were decidedly quiet. Consumers 
were not very enthused market-wise 


over the Egyptian war because of 
the swiftly changing pattern § of 
events. Developments during the 
week that were potentially bullish 
were negated a short time later by 
new decisions. Spring wheat flour 
ended the week 7¢ higher, 


_ than last July’s go-around 


Kansas wheat flour edged 2¢ high 
er. Some consumers will have t 
come into the market soon for new 
supplies, but others with a more sub 
stantial backlog are holding back 
hoping to take advantage of lowe 
prices, Current levels are 43¢ higher 
and 

commit 


con 
sumers are reluctant to 
themselves at this figure 
Consumers are also eyeing weather 
conditions in the Southwest 
much of the market's direction 
hinges on this area. There has 
some rain and snow there, but not 
enough to give the subsoil moisturs 
needed to insure a foothold for the 


because 


been 


crop before the big freeze sets in 
Last week the area was sunny, cold 
and dry. This caused strong ma; 
kets. ; 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was unchanged, but pastry 
flours advanced 10¢ 

Some bakeries in this area, espe 
cially the independents, are com 


plaining of reduced bread sales vol 
ume. 

There was a fair amount of export 
activity last week. The outlook i 
bright, and a large volume is expect 
ed in the next few weeks. West Ger 
many is expected to come into the 


market for 13,000,000 bu. of hard 
wheat, 
Flour output here was. slightly 


below a week ago, and below a yea! 
ago. Two mills put in a full 7-day 
week, one worked 6 days, one 5? 
days, one 5 days and the remaining 
mill 4% days, 

Quotations, Nov, 9: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.35@7.50 


spring short $6.80, spring standard 
$6.75@6.85, spring straight $6.70 
spring first clear $6.31@6.49, hard 


winter short $6.75@6.84, hard winte: 


standard $6.64, hard winter 
clear $6.34, soft winter short patent 
$8.34@8.47, soft winter standard 
$7.56 @7.64, soft winter straight $6.39 
706.45, soft winter first clear $5.44@ 


first 


JD 


New York: There was little buying 
activity in the local market through- 
out the week, with price variations 
confined to a rather narrow range 
and most bakers and jobbers report- 
ed fairly well covered and in no press- 
ing need for most grades. Trade ob- 
servers indicate a much better price 
incentive will be needed for real buy- 
ing activity 

Although there is natural concern 
over the international situation, it has 
not been a factor in the demand pic- 
to date. With the exception of 
family flour and semolina, directions 


ture 


on bakery flours were described as 
only fair 
Quotations, Nov. 9: Spring short 


patent $6.81@6.91, standards $6.71@ 
6.81, high gluten $7.3607.46, clears 
$6.30@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$6 6106.71, straights $6.4176.51; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flours $6.37@6.85, 
eastern wheat straights $5.85@ 
6.35, high ratio $6.80@8.20, family 
$7.65 


soft 


Boston: Flour’ tradin was ex- 
tremely dull-in the local market last 
week, Price changes narrow 
with mixed trends the rule. Springs 
were unchanged to 6¢ net higher for 
the top three grades. First 
narrowed the existing price range 
by a 5¢ advance on the inside quota- 


were 


clears 


tion. Hard winters also narrowed the 
price range with a 1¢ advance on 
the inside price, while the outside 
quotations eased 2¢ Soft wheat 


flours gular, the 
oecurring in 


dipped about 2¢, 


were narrowly irre 
only two price changes 
Pacifies, which 








POPULAR BOOTH—More than 600 restaurant operators visited this booth 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn. at the Hlinols State Restaurant Assn. convention 
at Springfield. The 20 winners in the recent national sandwich contest, spon- 
Assn. and Wheat Flour Institute, were on 
display. The majority of these new sandwiches requires three slices of bread, 
a subtle approach to increased consumption of bread. The showing was ar- 


sored by the National Restaurant 





ranged by M. B. McClelland, secretary of the association. 


while eastern straights advanced 5¢ 
Other were unchanged all 
week 


grades 


Trading activity was at a low ebb, 
indicating the substantial inventory 
position in force here since the two 
buying splurges several weeks ago 
Practically all reported were 
fill-in nature. Most flour users 
apparently well covered on 

through Jaruary. The soft 
coverage had extended 
April-May by most leading 

While brokers were 
inclined to pass off the current dull 
general trade reluctance 
the market at election time 
others were of the opinion that cur 
rent prices will not hold above the 
loan much longer. The unrest 
in the Middle East has had no appar 
ent effect on current thinking of 


sales 
of a 
were 
springs 
wheat 

through 

operators 


been 
some 
ness as a 


to enter 


basis 


most leaders in the trade in this 
area 

Quotations Nov. 10: Spring short 
patents $6.83@6.93, standards $6.73 
706.83, high gluten $7.38@7.48, first 
clears $6.32@6.52, hard winter short 


patents $6.6306.73, straights $6.434 


6.53, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.394 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.37, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.82@8.22, family $7.67 
Philadelphia: Near normalcy re 


turned to the local market last week 
as bakers and lost their 
initial anxiety over developments in 
the Middle East. Buying urgency 
just about disappeared and the bulk 


jobbers 


of transactions was scattered, in 
volving small amounts of flour. How 
ever, numerous operators did feel 
some security in the fact that they 
had covered well ahead during the 
recent heavy booking period 

The word among the trade was 


that the international situation is 
likely to be less of a consideration 
for flour buyers for a while, with 
price a more likely stimulant. How 
eve! costs showed no 
particular, al 


evidence of 


going anywhere in 


though they maintained a firm un 
dertone which lifted most postings 
5¢ sack above those of the previous 
week Meanwhile, sales of baked 
goods accelerated recently when 
cooler weather prevailed 

Quotations 100 Ib cotton sack 
basis, Nov. 9: Spring high gluten 
$7.35@7.45, short patent $6.75@6.85 


standard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.55 
76.65, hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; 
soft $5.35@ 5.45 
Pittsburgh: Springs, hard Kansas 
soft wheat and high gluten 
were almost nil in tri-state territory 
last week. Many local offices worked 
hard to interest in flour 


winter, nearby 


sales 


increase 


buying by phone and calls, but a 
majority of the bakeries and flour 
jobbers are well stocked, having 
bought liberally on a much lower- 
priced market. Flour buyers who 
were active last week did hand-to- 


mouth buying for needs and largely 
for immediate shipments. Clears had 
a few moderate sales, but many mills 
still are not offering any. Buyers of 
family flour in 100-lb. and case sizes 
were offered a limited protection 
against a 10¢ price increase. Sign- 
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! time f ymnitract commitments 
tne | protected prices Was 
x ice Nov 15 on case sales 
1 seve l s after commitments 
yn larger ints. However, family 
flour sale vere only moderate. A 
jority of flour brokers, chain and 
rocery t bought heavily sev- 
eral weeks a when lower prices for 
family patents prevailed. Commit- 
nents for f ly patents were most- 
f 120 d Directions remained 
er 1 on family patents. In 
ther patents, directions were a little 
slower th they have been for sev- 
eral WeeCK 
(Juotation Nov 10 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Hard Kansas short patent $6.45 
6.61 tandard patent $6.35@6.51, 
prir st lard patent $6.60@6.76, 
edium | t $6.65@6.81, short 
patent $6.75 6.36 clear $6 464 
6.68, high iten $7.20@7.40; adver- 
tised family patents $7.35@7.65; un- 
ivertised family patents $6.95@d 
(.16: past nd cake flour $5.67@ 
8.07 
South 
New Orleans: Flour business was 
decidedly the inactive side during 
the week, with little interest shown 
for ! fl except northern 
pi vhich reacted approximately 
10¢ per cwt. Buyers, however, lacked 
nterest t 1 price and sal were 
f derat jume. Hard winters, 
vith the trengthening in cost, were 
not attract to the track other 
thar 1 ive! who con te ntly 
pul r prompt to 30-day sup- 
pli Highe costs in ft winters 
brought a t tagnation for this 
type vit t cracker and cookie 
Dake! Ihe trade was ippare ntly 
itisfied t vork against bookings 
Cal fl ile were exceedingly 
; t deliveries showed up 
ht t with a similar situa- 
tion existil family flour business 
Shipp rections were about as 
xpected t od for th season 
Stock ! i continued ft show 
idu eduction, but vere till 
ufficient to care for the current de- 
I ju export flour were 
i tive particularly from the 
I is but no busine materi- 
ilized. Lat American business con- 
ted ! f small amount with 
Venezuela tal on additional lots 
iwainst new censes. Some small lots 
went t ia and the Middle 
I ,cf 
Ne Or I quotation n car- 
t packed ir 100 Jb. multiwall 
papel! H 1 winter bakery hort 
patent $6.0 6.25, standard $6@6.10 
‘ , . 1(0@5.55: sp! wheat 
t patent +5 5 @6.75, 
lard Sb 6.55. first clear $5.85 
f , | luten $7@7.20, soft 
it short patent $6@6.25, straight 
S > I I clear $4.90@5.40 
hich rat ke $6.35@6.70, Pacific 
Coast »D D7.10 pas tr $6.25@ 
6.4 
Canada 
roronto-Montreal: Contracts were 
ied d the week by OvV- 
I t purchasing agency <¢ ering 
Suu iong t f No. 5 wheat flour 
lo! hipment during December 
Otherwise isiness was of a routine 
at ¢ 
Quotat Nov. 9: Top patent 
pl | in Canada %5.80@ 
6.1 10 ttor less cash dis- 
count I 1 cars with 15¢ 1dded 
I Hi T here used, Bake $4.70 


less cash dis- 
nt mixed cars, with 15¢ added 


pers 


riage here used 
too much interest in 
flour at the present 
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time in the domestic market. Sales 
for export have been limited. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 9: $4.80, 100 Ib., 
Halifax in export cottons 

Offerings of winter wheat have 
been sufficient to meet demand and 
prices remain steady. Quotations 
Nov. 9: $1.85@1.87 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


fas 


Winnipeg: While domestic and ex- 
port demand for Canadian flour re- 
mained steady with prices unchanged, 
there was an unexpected movement 


to overseas destinations last week 
The volume cleared for export 
reached 890,000 sacks, or 539,800 


sacks over the previous week, repre- 
senting the largest export movement 


for any one week for more than a 
year. The week’s total included 267,- 
800 sacks for International Wheat 
Agreement countries. The balance 
was believed to be largely for the 
U.K. While no reason was given for 
the larger than usual clearances, it 
was felt in some trade circles that 
the unsettled world conditions may 
have stepped up the _ clearances. 
Western mills generally are operat- 
ing close to capacity on a five-day 
week, and there is no accumulation 
of stocks. Quotations, Nov. 10: Top 


patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6, 
second patents, cottons, $5.45@5.75, 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's, 
$505.15. All prices cash carlots 
Vancouver: No improvement in the 
export flour trade noted during 
the week. Shippers reported the gen- 
eral situation unsatisfactory 


was 


with no 
sign of immediate improvement 
War developments in the Middle 
East have not attracted any flour 
purchases, although a heavy demand 
for ocean space for other commodi- 
ties has created fear that shipping 
companies may increase their rates 
for flour 
Of special concern to Canadian 


millers is the continued absence of 
buying interest from the Philippines. 
Clearances from here in the past two 
months have dropped sharply and 
cables from Manila do not indicate 
any immediate resumption of buying 
anywhere near normal requirements. 
Canadian mills expected that since 
purchases had been on such a small 
scale in the past three months stocks 


in the islands would by running 
down, and replenishing would be 
made soon. But there have been no 
developments along these lines so 
far 

Domestic flour trade is reported 
steady and quiet. Quotations, Nov 
9: Hard wheat grinds, first patents 


in cottons $5.95 cwt.; bakers’ patents 
$4.90 in paper bags and $5.10 in cot- 


tons, Ontario pastry to the trade 
$6.20; Ontario cake flour $7.35 
. 
Millfeed 

Minneapolis: Almost all millfeed 
prices advanced from $1 to $2 a ton 
last week as buyers became much 
more receptive to prices, with some 
showing definite interest in Decem- 
ber and even January quotations. De- 


mand was getting ahead of supply. 
Some mills were not running at all 
and others were reporting poor run- 
ning times. All predictions were for 
a rising millfeed market from now 
on. Bran, which had advanced $1.50 
the previous week, climbed another 


$1.50@2 a ton last week. Midds 
lowed along with increases in price of 
$1@2 a ton. The only price drop re- 
ported was for red dog 
ped another $1 last week 


fol- 


which drop- 
Quotations, 


Nov. 9: Bran %$41.50@42, standard 
midds. $42.50@43, flour midds. $48 


red dog $53 
Kansas City: 


Widespread freezing 





23 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED 


QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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THE 





B. Keister 


George 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENTS—Two appointments in the grocery products 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have been announced. J. M. Butts has been 
appointed western distribution manager and will be responsible for customer 
service and Pillsbury grocery inventories throughout the company's western 
division. He will make his headquarters in Los Angeles. Mr. Butts was head 
of the company’s branch office management department in Minneapolis be 
fore his recent appointment, George B. Keister has been named national a« 

counts manager in Pillsbury'’s grocery products division in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Kelster joined Pillsbury as a grocery products merchandiser at Mason City, 
lowa, In 1951 and had been sales supervisor in the company's office in Mil 


Mr. and Mrs. 
VMinnenpolis from Milwaukee, 


waukee, 


Ke‘ster and their three 


children have moved to 





ither last week, coupled with in- 
creased concern over the foreign pic- 
ture, caused a strengthening in mill- 
feed. The greatest influence was on 
icked bran, which moved to an equal 
ilue with shorts, Other types of mill- 
ing offal were fairly strong, but not 
to the extent of bran, Feed manufac- 
turers continued to buy only imme- 
diate requirements, while other 
classes of buyers sought supplies more 
ictively and, mainly, were responsi- 
ble for the strength, Quotations, Nov 
12: Bran $41441.50 sacked, Kansas 
City; shorts $41041.50 sacked, Kan- 
as City; bran $37.50@38 bulk, Kan- 
is City: shorts $39@39.50 bulk, Kan- 
is City, midds, $38.50@39 bulk, Kan 
is City 
Salina: Demand was good for bran 
ind slow for shorts. Bran was $2 a 
ton higher and shorts $1 a ton lower. 
bran were searce but 
horts were in plentiful supply, Quo- 
basis Kansas City: Bran $41 
gray shorts $41@41.50, 
rt. Worth: There was a good de- 
mand for bran last week with very 
lieht offerings. Demand was fair for 
horts and offerings were moderate 
@Muotations, burlaps: Bran $68 
19, gray shorts $49@50, $2 higher 
on bran and $1 higher on shorts com 
pared with previous week, 
Oklahoma City: There was little 
ictivity in millfeeds, last week. Prices 
closed $2 higher on bran and 50¢ 
lower on shorts, Quotations, straight 
cal Bran $43@44, millrun $43,134 
14.13, shorts $43 25@44.25, mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes 
Hutchinson: Demand for bran was 
harp last week, but shorts were slow- 
er. Feeders and jobbers showed the 
most interest. Mills were able to get 
rid of all output, Bran was up $2, 
horts up 50¢, Quotations, basis Kan 
sa City Bran $40.00 41, shorts 
$40.75 @ 41.25 


Supplies — of 


tations, 


w4150 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings sufficient 
Bran advanced $2 ton, Shorts were 
unchanged to 50¢ ton lower. Quota- 


tions, Nov. 9, basis Kansas City: Brar 
$40.50041, shorts $41741.50 
Chicago: Bran and standard midd 
gained some ground in the 
states during the past week 
millfeeds barely held steady, or eve 
dipped lower. The first 
were in good demand in the 
west because of 
traders said, 


but other 


two type 
South 
drouth condition 


and this relieved the 


midwestern market of pressure, Quo 
tations, Nov. 12: Bran $46, standard 
midds, $47.50, flour midds. $54@55 


red dog $55.50@58 

St. Louis: Demand for 
just fair last week. The trend was 
steady. Supplies were adequate. Qui 
tations Nov. 9: Bran $45 
a ton, shorts $45.50046, St 
switching limits 


Buffalo: Millfeed were slow 
last week and some eastern mixer 
curtailed their mash output slightly 
Middlings and heavy feeds were on 
shaky ground because of the drop in 


feeds Wa 


25@ 45.75 


Loui 


sales 


egg and hog ratios. There was a 
spotty pick up in bran consumption 
There was a wide range in prices 
late in the week. One mill dropped 
its levels during the latter part 

the week, but other mills held to 
their price structures. Mill runnin 


time ranged from 6 to 7 days. Bran 
ended up $1.50 to off $1 frorm the top 
Middlings were unchanged on the bot 
tom to up $1.50 on the top. Heavy 
feeds topped off seasonally and were 
down $2 to $3.50 or $4 below the 
season's high. Quotations Nov. 9 


Bran $47@48, standard midds. $48.5! 
@49.50, flour midds. $567 59 red dog 
$564 59 

Boston: Millfeed buying was ex 


tremely slow in the local market last 
week, Inter-dealer trading 
consisted of small, odd-lots for imme 

diate or nearby requirements. Report 

of very low prices for eggs and pou! 
try have been accompanied by stron; 
indications of flock curtailment and 
slower hatching for flock replace 

ment and broiler production. Bran 
eased about $1 during the week. Mid 


generally 
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dlings advanced as much as $2, with 
sizeable quantities available at price 
levels about $1.75 above a week ago 
Quotations, Nov. 10: Canadian bran 
$53, no domestic bran offered, midds 
$56 BO@57 


Philadelphia: A steady demand con- 


tinued in the local millfeed market 
last week as more coverage was 
sought because of colder weather 
Nov. 9 quotations: Bran up $1 from 


the previous week, to $53; a 
idvance put standard midds 
Red dog slipped $2 to $67 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds continued to 
sell extremely well. Prices moved up 
sharply at the beginning of last week, 
then stabilized. They are higher than 
the previous week. From nearby 
points immediate shipments are 
available quickly to cover all needs 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Bran $52.64754.55, standard midds 
$54 64@57.55, flour midds. $62.64% 
6455, red dog $67.14@68.55 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 


similar 
at $56 


narrowed over the week, with bran 
advancing approximately $2 and 


horts declining 75¢ to $1 
was fairly active on bran 


Demand 
while offer- 


ings were comparatively light and 
helped to strengthen prices. Mixers 
and jobbers reflected little interest 


in shorts; adequate supplies were not 
moved quickly. Middlings dropped ap- 
proximately 50¢ with light demand 
Futures reflected similar conditions 
Quotations: Bran $50@51, shorts $50 
051.25 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
during the past week on a rising 
market which saw demand exceed 
upply. Plants are working to capac- 
ity 7 days a week, 24 hours a day, 
ind are booked through November 
Quotations (up $1): Red bran and 
millrun, $44, midds. $49. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $51, midds $56 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Fran 
cisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies have 
adequate to take care of de- 
There has been easing 
price of shorts. Quotations, 
Nov. 9: Bran $51@52, shorts $58@59, 
midds. $6667, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To 
ronto-Montreal 


been 
mand 
in the 


some 


Winnipeg: The millfeed market is 
unchanged and prices are steady. Al- 
berta stocks are moving chiefly to 
British Columbia. Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba mill production is going to 
eastern Canada and the New England 
tates. While sales in the three prai- 
rie provinces are very small, there is 
no accumulation of stocks. Quotations 
Nov. 10: Bran, f.o.b. mills $43@47 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$4 more; shorts $46@49 in the three 
prairie provinces; midds. }49@52 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$2 less. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware 
houses $5 extra 
millfeed 
during the 
Supplies frorn prairie mills were 


Vancouver: Domestic 


prices held steady week 
im- 


ple for current needs. No export busi- 


ness was reported. Cash car quota- 
tions Nov. 9, paper bags, with 50¢ 
more if packed in jutes: Bran $50, 
shorts $53, midds. $56 
Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye market con 
tinued to hold steady last week, 
fluctuating only within a range of 


$5.25 @5.35 


month 


established 
The 


nearly a 


ago market did fall off 


five cents the middle of last week, but 
the drop failed to incite much activi 
White rye 


ty. Quotations, Nov. 9 


November 13, 1956 


$5.25 
$4.50 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal 
levels are substantially 


medium rye $5.05, dark rye 


Current 
above Zo- 


around levels and consumers are 
backing away from the market in 
hopes of lower prices. Quotations, 


Nov. 9: White rye $6.14@6.24 
um rye $5.94@6.04 
5.49 
Pittsburgh: 
state last 
selling on a 
mainly to 
needs of 


medi- 
dark rye $5.39@ 


Throughout the tri- 
week rye flour 
hand-to-mouth 
the immediate 
bakeries. The price 
was too high to bring any restocking 


area was 
basis, 

care for 
small 


of large amounts. Directions were 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour, No. 1 
$5.8976, medium $5.59@5.70, dark 
$5.14@5.25, blended $652@6.65 rye 
meal $5.39@5.50 

Philadelphia: After four consecu- 
tive week-to-week increases, prices 


slipped a notch on the local rye mar- 
ket last week. However, the dip was 
smaller than most bakers had hoped 
for, and they continued to confine 
themselves to small purchases for use 
nearby. The Nov. 9 quotation on rye 
white of $6.05@6.15 was 5¢ sack un- 
der that of the previous week 

St. Louis: 
trend 


Demand was fair. The 
was 10¢ lower for the week 
Supply was ample. Sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Quotations: Pure 
white $5.89, medium $5.69, dark $5.14, 
rye meal $5.39 

Chicago: Flour buyers 
ings to a low 


held book- 
level in the central 
during the week ending Nov 
10, reflecting the booked-up condition 
of most of the trade, and a reluctance 
to take on fresh supplies at current 


states 


price levels. Quotations: White pa- 
tent rye $5.55@5.59, medium $5.35@4 
5.39, dark $4.80@4.84 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is moderately good and 


prices remain steady. Quotations, 
Nov. 10 tolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.45@5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 


$6.65 06.90 in the three prairie prov- 


inces, all prices cash carlots 
Toronto-Montreal: Though there 

has been no great activity, demand is 

considered normal. Quotations, Nov 


9: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 


in 100’s cottons, $6.85. f.o.b. Toronto 
Montreal 
GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Kansas Requests 
Benson Eliminate 
Limit on Protein 


TOPEKA The Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce has asked 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, to eliminate maximum pro 


tein specifications for the all-purpose 


wheat flour being distributed to the 
needy under Public Law 311 

The chamber endorsed a recom 
mendation of its agricultural council 
which said that the present 10.5% 
limit on protein discriminates against 
average and better Kansas wheat 

Pointing out that the average of 
Kansas wheat protein for 1956 was 
14.1% the council said that this 
wheat, regarded as of “superior qual- 


flour of the low 
the program 


ity,’ 
protein requirement of 

It is generally recognized that 
high protein including flour 
excel in food value compared to low- 
er protein the council de- 
clared 


will not produce 


foods 


foods 
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SANITATION CONFERENCE 





nued from page 9%) 
Mr. Grey said to try t mvince pear in an accompanying article.) 

u through presentation of statis- A discussion of the Miller Amend- 
tics that improvement has resulted ment to the food and drug law as it 
fr this program unless your ex- applies to pesticide residues on grains 
perience or general knowledge of in- was given by Jack Dreesen, of the 
justry conditions confirms that opin- National Agricultural Chemicals 


n. Our inspectors have talked with 
many of you about this and report 
that most of you do believe a very 
substantial improvement has oc- 
curred during the past four years 
Our experienced inspectors agree 
Further, we know from our inspec- 
tions of elevators, that much more 
ittention is being given to elevator 
anitation, to the examination of in- 
ming grain, and to fumigation as 
in early preventive than was the 
case four years ago.’ 

Discussing the milling industry 
phase of the program, Mr. Grey 
aid, **( yperative industry and gov- 
ernment sanitation programs often 
follow a three stage pattern. First, 
ur inspector may report long- 
tanding unsanitary conditions. These 
conditions may have been known to 
yperatir personnel, but may have 
received little attention from top 
management until a severe penaliz- 
ing actior brought by the Food 
& Drug Administration. Then, in the 
econd stage, after several individual 
ictions may have been brought, top 
management takes hold. It develops 
ind sponso! i definite program for 
getting the job done, and remark- 
able improvement occurs. The third 
stage begin ifter a few years, dur- 
ing which the history of the cycle 
may be forgotten, and the attention 
of top management may become con- 


cerned largely with the efficiency of 


yperation in terms of unit production 


cost During this period sanitation 
expenditure may be increasingly 
neglected, or deliberately curtailed, 
and = tthe cyck may begin ill over 
i il! 

I believe the milling industry 
hould consider seriously the possi- 
bility that it may be entering this 
third stage and take steps to guard 
iwainst thi Pos ibility A review of 
our files of the past two yea! hows 
some backsliding in the matter of 
mill sanitation, as a result of which 
we have ued a large number of 
citation ind have prosecuted a few 
firm Some of these cases have in- 
volved rodent damage to finished 
flour while still in the possession of 
the mill. This is an inexcusable con- 
dition 

Mr. Grey said a sanitation control 
ystem for a flour mill basically in- 

rive (1) adequate examination of 
raw materials, (2) systematic check 
of plant initation, including stor- 
age (3) proce ing, packaging and 


labeling controls, and (4) adequate 


examination of finished products 
Some millers have established 

idequate controls in one or more of 

these four categories and some have 


nore or ik idequate controls in 


ill. Some improvement in technical 
methodology still necessary with 
respect to the first and last items 
However, even with existing meth- 
ids of examination, it is possible for 
every mill and every elevator owner 
to operate hi wn ‘do it yourself’ 


control program to assure compli- 
ance with the law at current en- 
forcement levels. If your firm does 
not have such a complete control 
system, I present this concept to you 
is a challenge, and hope you will 
make it your No. 1 project for fur- 
ther contribution to the overall cer- 


1 
Cal 


gram.” (Details of 
given by Mr. Grey ap- 


sanitation pI 


seizure ict n 





Assn., Washington, who pointed out 
that the law now requires that any 
grain found containing an illegal 
chemical residue can be called adul- 
terated and condemned by the food 
and drug authorities. Government 
and industry have worked to estab- 
lish standards for safe residues and 
tolerances have been set up for spe- 
cific fumigants. Move work needs to 


be done in this field and it is now 
underway, Mr. Dreesen said 
Pesticides Important 

The speaker pointed to the im- 


portance of pesticides in grain pro- 
duction and handling and said that 
estimates have shown that it costs 
$1.2 million to develop and market 


a new chemical pesticide or herbi- 
cide. He said the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn. has under- 


way an extensive safety educational 
program, and that a survey of mem- 


bers indicated they feel that the 
Miller amendment is working satis- 
factorily 

The role of the state and federal 
extension departments in furthering 
the clean grain program through 
education was reported by M. P. 


Jones, extension entomologist, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton. He outlined how the program is 
handled in various states and also 
activities at the federal level 

Lloyd N. Case, director of the 


grain division of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, Washington, said 
that when the cleanup program was 
presented to the grain trade in 1948 
there was much apprehension in the 
industry that marketing and 
disaster would follow. These predic- 


chaos 


tions have not materialized. “Re- 
straint, common sense and willing- 
ness to work together have pulled 


us through safely thus far and prom- 
ise well for the future,” he said 
“The big problem that faced CCC 
in applying FDA sanitation standards 
was cited by the speaker, who re- 
ferred to the lengthy storage in 
various positions and conditions of 
millions of bushels of wheat. USDA 
has incorporated the food and drug 
standards on wheat in the price sup- 
port program and has made it a pro- 
vision of the loan contracts. This 
forward step brought home the prob- 
lem to thousands of farmers and the 
battle was half won,” Mr. Case said 
“When standards were tightened 
last July, USDA again agreed to di- 
vert to animal feed wheat taken 
over under the old standards which 
did not meet the new requirements 


This was done,” he pointed out, 
“despite the fact that such wheat 
could have been sold for export to 


countries which have no requirements 
of this kind. The fact that USDA did 
not make such sales is evidence that 
it is striving to build satisfied custo- 
mers abroad for U.S. export grain 
and prestige for the American prod- 
uct 

“Not a large amount of grain has 
had to be condemned for animal feed 
so far,” Mr. Case said. “The worst 
problem has been mercury-treated 
seed wheat. Some of this has been 
made sanitary through scouring.” He 
also expressed satisfaction at the rel- 
atively good quality of grain long- 
stored in idle ships on the East coast 
and which is just now being unload- 





ad. “This grain has kept very well,” 
he said 


More Research Needed 

“Much more needs to be done in 
the way of research into fumigation 
and grain storage problems,” M1) 
Case said, “and CCC has set 
substantial sum for this purpose as 
an experimental program under way 
at Watseka, Ill.”’ 

A second phase of the conference 


aside a 


was a series of reports on what in 
dustry is doing in the way of sani 
tation control. These speakers in 


cluded George B. Wagner, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, on flour 
mills; W. J. Lauterbach, Corn Prod 
ucts Refining Co., Chicago, on wet 
corn mills; C. W. Pence, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Manhat 
tan, on wheat farmers; Clinton C 
Zinter, F, H. Peavey & Co., Minne 
apolis, on country elevators, and 


Wayne Colberg, North Dakota Agri 
cultural College, on extension work 

The second day's session was de 
voted to a series of talks on research 
work being done on all phases of the 
clean grain program from harvest t 
final product 

Mr. Wagner outlined some of the 


work, problems and projects which 
the federation sanitation committee 
has undertaken with cooperation of 
the operative millers’ group. These 
include sponsorship of research for 
better cleaning machinery, the best 


placement of units in grain cleaning 
systems, a milling industry educa 
tional program, and participation in 
numerous educational out 
side the industry 

Another big problem which Mr 
Wagner spoke of has been to secure 


programs 


cleaner boxcars which, he said, has 
not made much progress, because 
cars on the average are in worse 
condition today than they were a 
few years ago. Mr. Wagner said that 
it is the committee's position that 


if a processor is expected to keep a 
clean plant and clean products, the 


same principle should apply to own 
ers of boxcars where products are 
held for an average of seven days 


Another aspect of the committee's 
work been a study of 
contamination, which Mr 


has airborm 


Wagner 





nN 
wn 


said has proved a major trouble spot 
Another field of effort has 
seeking of insect resistant 
er Progress 


been 
contain 


has been made in this 


field in multiwall sacks and cartons, 
but not in textile bags, which present 
1 dfficult problem, he said 


Mr. Lauterbach Speaks 
Many of the problems facing flour 


millers also 


confront the corn pro- 
cessing industries, said Mr. Lauter 
bach. He also mentioned that the 
major problem of raw material con- 


tamination is aggravated by the fact 
that corn is not regarded as a human 
food by most growers and handlers 
Some way must be found to get 
cleaning procedures acceptable to 
food and drug officials if the indus- 
try is to solve its problem, Mr. Lau- 
terbach said 

Due to a dry weather 
harvests, the wheat industry may be 
getting better weevil control than it 
said Mr. Pence, The real 
test will come with the first wet sea 


series of 


deserves, 


son, he said. Kansas is making head- 
way in the clean grain program, Mr 
Pence said, but there are some weak 
spots. The large-scale commercial 
wheat farmer is doing a good job, 


but many of 
who do 


the smaller wheat farm- 
mixed farming do not 
have proper storage facilities or han 
dling procedures, M1 
that the two things most 
the clean grain program 
rodent control and higher 
clean wheat than for 
wheat 

A full-scale program to interest 
farm youth in the clean grain cam- 


Ts 


said 
needed in 
better 
prices for 
contaminated 


Pence 


paign was outlined, too, by Mr 
Zinter, whose company sponsored 
1-H and Future Farmers of America 
participation in four spring wheat 
states. There were $1,000 awards 
made in each state for each group 
and awards also for vocational agri 
culture teachers and county agents 
The work reached about 30% of the 
wheat farms, it was estimated 


Mr. Colberg described state exten 
ion work done in North Dakota the 
past two years on the grain clean-up 


campaign. This included many types 
of publicity and many meetings 
throughout the state, he said 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles F, Deaver, who retired in 1955 as vice president of F. H. Peavey 
& Company, Minneapolis, celebrated his 94th birthday Nov. 13. Mr. Deaver 
retirement ended an active career of > years with the company and for 50 
of those years he served on the board of directors. He remains an honorary 
director and has an office at Peavey headquarters in Minneapolis. He visits 
the trading floor of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange once a week. His health 


is 0d and he believes that regular 
B. R. LeBeau, vic 
the McCabe Co., Ltd 


elected first vice pre 


president of 
Winnipeg, w 
ident of th 


Canadian Seed Trade Assn Mm Y 
annual meeting in Toronto 
& 

Roy R,. Peters, Lakeland, Fla 
chairman of the board of the Sout 
ern Bakers Assn. and president of 
th Central Florida Bakers Counc!! 
w recently elected president of th 
C'eveland Heights Golf and Count 
Cc} it Lakeland. Mr. Peters is ma 
agi of the Butter-Krust Bakeri 
In 

* 


Virgil Artman, director of sales fo 
the Acme Flour Mills, Inc, Ok 
Cit 


ahon 
is spending ten days on a trad 


states 


tri: in the southeastern 


0 college professors have 


been 


walks have 


contributed to his lone life 


named to the educational 
committee of the Chicago 
Trade. They are Paul Farris, Purdue 
University, and Charles W. Miller 
Marquette University 

o 


Wirth, pres dent of 
Red Star Yeast & Product Co Mi 
waukee, lost in his bid for 
to the House of Representat ' 
the Sth D 
He was defeated by 
K «ts, 


won a 


advisory 
Board of 


Russell D. L 


election 

from 
tri of Wisconsi Nov. 6 
Rep, Henry &, 
Democrat incumbent who 
econd tei 


i) 


George & Pillsbury, v.ce president 


in charge of the bakery products 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., and 
his wif Satly, are proud parent 

o- ce ogain. Katharine Whitney Pills 
bury, thei fourth child wae hor 

Nov 1] 











FREIGHT RATES 


(Continued from page 11) 





nadian grain overseas; of equal im- 
portance are the increased prices of 
Canadian offerings abroad. James 
Pichardson & Sons, Ltd., the Winni- 
peg grain merchanting house, reports 
that the Continent is an anxious buy- 
er on anything in nearby positions 
the mills in the U_K, are show- 
ing more than their usual interest. 
Only limited supplies of American 
ind Canadian agricultural produce 
wo through the Suez because the east- 
ern trade is served more effectively 
through Pacific ports, Yet the US. 
and Canada are as adversely affected 
by the freight position as anyone else. 
As far as grain and flour are con- 
cerned, closing of the Suez is of 
concern to the Australians. 
Diversion round the Cape adds to 
the Australian cost but the Suez 
ives boats only 1,220 miles on the 
Cape route of 12,850 miles, Yet the 
general rise means that the freight 
is now disproportionate to the 
difference in value between the two 
Australian wheat and flour, 
therefore, will find itself at a disad- 
vantage in some regular markets, 
‘he British, for their part, are 
worried and anxious, Not about wheat 
or flour for stocks are ample or easily 
obtainable from across the Atlantic, 
but about oil, They are faced with 
gasoline and oil rationing and the 
closure of the canal for six months 
is serious. Presumably, the British 
government embarked on what it 


while 


most 


cost 


routes 
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calls police action and what other 
people call war, without making 
preparations to safeguard its oi) sup 
plies upon which the transportatior 
of the nation depends extensively 

British financial circles are discov 
ering that the cost of intervention in 
Egypt is going to be greater than was 
earlier believed. Apparently, says on: 
observer, it was these same financia 
circles that prodded the British gov 
ernment into action. That cost is ha 
ing to be borne by a lot of other na 
tions, too, and the total bill cannot 
be measured for a long time to come 
Higher freights are but a small part 
of a distressing story 


General Baking 
39-Week Net 


Declines Slightly 


NEW YORK—George L 
chairman of the board of 
Baking Co., announced that the esti 
mated net profit of the company for 
the 39 week period ended Sept. 29 
1956 (after estimated Federal incoms 


Morri 
Genera 


taxes of $915,570) amounted to $1 
091,022 equal to 37.8¢ a commor! 
share after meeting preferred di 


dend requirements 
This compares with an estimated 
net profit for the corresponding pe 


riod 1955 (after estimated Federal 
income taxes of $936,855) of $1,132 


830 or 40.3¢ a common share 
The directors declared the regula! 
preferred dividend of $2 per shar 









under established weight. 





THE 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 


assure correct 


package weight... 


MODEL 1|038 


Exact Weight scales are engineered for fast operation to 
keep up with today’s fast production speeds. Short lever fall 
and adjustable hydraulic damping bring indicator to rest 
quickly. Indicator travel is 2° equivalent to 8 ounces over or 


Model 1038 has top reading dial, 50-lb. capacity. Also avail- 
able with side reading dial. Exact Weight offers over 600 
different types of precision industrial scales for every 
weighing or checkweighing job. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 





lixact \Welglnt 


Seales 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 


2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


18, Canada 





Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 





change 
Nov Nov. 
g, 9, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 46g 1% 11% 31% 
Allis-Chalmers 71% 314% 32%, 32 
im, Bakeries 46 aT) 2% 31% 
im. Cynamid 7i% Gi 71% 72% 
4-D-M Co. 41% th, 11% 17% 
orden Of 58 ay «eM 
Cont. Baking Co. 16% 28% 304% 30% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 22% 27% 2% %28% 
rfid. 87 1n0"% 157 ino 15e 
(ream of Wheat SO% 4 10% 284% 
Dow Chemical 82% 7 72% 70% 
tien, Baking Co 10% ot) 9%, 9% 
tien. Foods Corp. M% 43 “6% 47 
Gren, Mills, Ine. 71% G1 oO, 6% 
Pid. 5% 122% 112 113 12% 
Merck & Co th 24% 40 30', 
rtd, $4.50 9% 81% 93 B11, 
Natl. Biseunit Co. soi 44% 167% 6% 
Ptd, $7 179 153% 158% 153% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 50% 41% 43% 43% 
Pid. $4 102 49 92% 92% 
Procter & Gamble 55 17% 48% 47% 
(juaker Oates Co, $5" st 4% 34% 
rtd. $6 154 137 137 
“t. Kegis Paper Co. 60% 40% 449% 47% 
std, Hrands, Inc. 14% 36% 40 10% 
Pid, $3.50 01% TRY 81% 82 
Sterling Drug ny YY 60% 
Pid, $3.50 1% 30 40 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 78 67% G8 68% 
Cnited Biscuit 
of America 42% 26% 26%, 26% 
Vietor Ch. Works 44% 26% 27 27% 
Ward Baking Co. 17% 4 14% +14 
Pid, 85.50 106 98 YR 
Stocks not traded: 
Hid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pid 105% 109 
im, Cyanamid, Pfd. 142% 146% 
Cont. Baking Co,., $5.50 Pfd, 102 193 
Gen. Baking Co., 88 Pfd. 133 1In4% 
Merck & Co., BA Ptd 107 107% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd oR 100 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd 95 97 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd #1 85 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
and allied 


Stock Ex 


Quotations on baking, milling 
stocks listed on the American 
change: 

Nov Nov. 





e. 9, 
1956 1956 10956 
High Low Close Close 
tr, A&P Tea Co 1Ko 160 165 163 
Stocks not traded: 
id Asked 
hurry Biscuit Corp. SY 5% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co., $5 Pid 10% 133 
Hathaway Bak., Inec., “A” 1%, 1% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N. ¥ 1% 24% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N. Y., 8 Pfd 07 oy, 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N. ¥., 8 Pfd, 119 120% 
Omar, tne. i4 15's 
Wagner Baking Co i% 1%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid 104 106 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct Nov 
26, 2, 
1956 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread LA py, ; 3 
rid. B 60 mh) 6 ae | 
Can. Bakeries ra 5M, S *5% 
Can. Food Prod, VA ; t t% 
A Wi, tal * a 
rtd 65 53 53 53 
Catelli Food, A 25 24 24% 
B 10 {8 38 
Cons, Bakeries 10% om 6% 
Federal Grain 46 7 20 8 31% 
rtd 31% 27 27 
fren, Bakeries ™ ) 5 5 
int, Milg., Pfd. 95 87 91% 
Lake of the Woods, 
rtd 144 136 136 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 ™ n% BY 
fd, 103 HRI *92% 
MeCabe Grain, A 21 18% 26 
b 20 20 20 
Ogilvie Flour 52 4 ‘4 *30 
Pid 160 145 148 
Std. Brands 10 10 10 
Toronto Elevs 24 16% 1n8™% 
tnited Grain, A ik 16% 16% 16% 
G., “A” 6% 17% %18% 18% 
B muy +8 i? 19" 
Pid. 4%% 14 90 #1 o2™% 


*Lees than board lot 


BREAC 


Churchill Buying Starts 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian grain 
trade has started buying wheat from 
the Canadian Wheat Board for ship- 
ment next summer out of Churchill. 
It is a routine operation but this year 
the dealings are taking place much 
earlier than usual. Traders report 
that about 20 cargoes have already 
changed hands. This year about 16,- 
250,000 bu. was cleared through 


1S THE STAFF ’ re 


Churchill and next year’s total is ex- 
pected ta be a little higher than this. 
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Topeka Housewife 
Winner of Quiz 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Frech of Topeka 
four children who 
nephew in her 


Mrs. Robert F 
Kansas, mother of 
ilso is 
home is 
grand cash prize winner 


raising a 
the $25,000 
in the Gold 


Medal election quiz, sponsored by 
General Mills, Inc 
Mrs. Frech was judged the winner 


in the nation wide quiz for selecting 
the best nickname for the familiar 
symbols, the Republican elephant and 
the Democratic donkey. She also had 
to answer four election questions 


The nicknames and the answers are 
not being disclosed at this time 
The judging of the thousands of 


entries in the seven-week quiz was 
done by Associated Activities, Inc., 
of Minneapolis 

Besides the $25,000 grand prize 
Mrs. Frech was awarded an appli- 


ance set consisting of a refrigerator, 
electric range, automatic washer and 
dryer for being a weekly winner 
Only the seven weekly winners were 
eligible for the $25,000 award 


BREAT S THE STAFF r re 
IRAQI WHEAT NEEDS 
LONDON—-Wheat growers in Iraq 
are being urged to market their 
wheat speedily so that the govern- 


ment may estimate the import need 
Farmers have slow to move 
their crops because of dissatisfaction 
with current prices. The government 
has been offered 30,000 tons of wheat 
by Australia and a contract for 9,000 
tons has already been signed. A deci- 
concerning the remainder 
deferred. 


been 


sion 


been 


has 





SELF-RISING FLOUR 





the institute is to 


selling 


lieves the 
do a better 


job of 
job of 

“The product is a first aid kit for 
baking success, and is engineered for 
efficiency,’ she said. A search is be- 
ing made for a home economist to 
Miss Bounds 

Frank Yost, 
Milling Co., 
committee, 


assist 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
chairman of the finance 
reported the group was 
successful in raising $35,000 to sup- 
port the program in 1957 

A panel which featured the theme 
“Coordinating the individual adver- 
tising program with the self-rising 
flour program” moderated by 
Mr. Cornelius, in the absence of E 
C. Rexrode, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 


was 


ham, N.C., who was ill. Appearing 
on the panel were Miss Grace Hart- 
ley, Atlanta Journal, Atlanta; Miss 
Ruth Kent, WSB-TV, Atlanta, and 
V. H. Engelhard, retired sales man- 
ager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. All emphasized that self- 
rising flour is a good product and 
said all that is needed to broaden 
markets is to get consumers to try 
it 

Clarence N. Walker, Coca-Cola 
Co., Atlanta, speaking on “Making 
Progress by Making People Want 
Your Product,” presented a_ sales 
theory built around friendliness 


Salesmanship is friendship, he said 

Among the firms which assisted in 
sponsoring various meeting events 
were the Victor Chemical Works; 
Werthan Bag Corp.; Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc.; Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., and the Fulton 


Bag & Cotton Mills. It was agreed 
tentatively to hold the next meeting 
at Memphis, Tenn 
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Washington Wheat 
Program Receives 


Additional Funds 


PULLMAN, WASH Washington 


na granted its agricultural experi- 
ent stat $4,000 to shore up the 
te I improvement program 
rhe announcement was made by John 
S. Car director of the Washington 
State (¢ ege agricultural experi- 
ent stat s 
The funds, made available through 
the office of Sverre N. Omdahl, direc- 
tor of the tate department of agri- 
culture A be used to sustain the 
prog! improvement of wheat 
qualit Washington 
lhe " rings the total sum pro- 
ided from the state’s hay and grain 
und t the wheat program un- 
til July, 1957, to $14,000. Inspection 
ic yn | ind grain in the state’s 
trade ctl ‘ provide the revenue 
tn ul | 
Vir. Carver explained that the need 
r additior money grew out of the 
expanded ronomy program when 
the new agronomy farm near Pull- 
i vas purchased last year. Most 
f the none for this farm came 
t igh the wheat farmer's volun- 
tal asst nent of one fourth cent 
er busi the 1954 croy 
However levelopment and opera- 
tion of the w field research labora- 
tory could t wait for appropriations 
from the next legislature. The limited 
funds of the experiment stations di- 
recto! I ind the initial money 
fro the ‘ agricultural depart- 
f t ide I possible to use the new 
ir? t ir. The present grant 
will enable the farm to continue its 
rh 1! new appropriations are 
»btained f the legislature 
rhe ided acres for cereal research 
pl ided the new agronomy farm, 
Mr. Ca iid, should speed up the 
levelopment ind release of new im- 
proved } t such as Burt. This 
disease-re tant, high-yielding, white 
bread type wheat was released last 
August for use in areas of less than 
1 f fall. When grown in 
these ith adequate nitrogen, 
Burt p good quality bread 
p 
(a STAFP 


Western Grain 
And Feed Assn. 


Plans Convention 


DES MOINES A numt f well- 
know! peaks are on the program 
fi t he { ntion of the Western 
Gra ~& Feed Ass! ( luled for 
N ) the Fort D Moines 
Hot 

| Ne 19 will be Lloyd 
Cask d t { the rain div.sion, 
css I irtment f Avricul- 

! R Bowden. executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed D Na- 
t il A Pert Onstot, Davison 
Che cal C Joplin, Mo.; E. B. Ev- 

! president of the GFDNA, De- 

atul Ii! nd Allan Kline lormer 
president e American Farm Bu- 

Fed 

\ peakers will 

Ly Vi executi' ce pres- 
id | Mills, Inc Jerry So- 
t ‘ ireau, Armour & Co 
Oscar Strau chairman of the board 

lire American Feed Manu- 

f ire \ ind Verne Martin, 

forme! i manager of the May 
t Co., Newton, Iowa 

i our, banquet and floor 

ar unned for the evening 
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Fred ©. Nordstrom 


RECRUITING DIRECTOR—Fred C, 
Nordstrom has been appointed college 
recruiting director for Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. He will interview mid- 
year graduates and some spring 
graduates interested in careers in 
grain merchandising, hybrid corn and 
feed sales, plant and elevator opera- 
tion, research and administration. His 
first interviews will be conducted at 
the Universities of Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Wisconsin and at the state 
colleges of Iowa and Kansas, Mr. 
Nordstrom is a native of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He has been with Car- 
gill since 1950. 





Flour Exports From 
Vancouver Decline 
During September 


VANCOUVER-—-E x ports of flour 
from Vancouver in September slipped 
to the lowest level this year, amount- 


ing to only 125,256 bbl. This compared 


with 211,283 bbl. for the same month 
last year and 212,533 _ bbl last 
August 


The movement for the year to Sept 
30 also dropped behind the compara- 
tive period in 1955 after holding an 
edge on the clearances up to the pre- 
vious month. The movement this year 
is 1,991,173 bbl. compared with 2,011,- 
069 bbl. for the same period in 1955 

Outside of the West Indies ship- 
ments, clearances in September were 
down from the previous month. In 
fact, the movement to the Philippine 
Islands, largest outlet for this port, 
was only half the previous average 
monthly loadings, or 51,403 bbl 

Following are the September clear- 
Philippines 51,403 bbl.; Cen- 
tral America 19,784; Japan 17,899; 
West Indies 13,003; Hongkong 9,567: 
Straits Settlements Panama 
2,726; Colombia 2,04D; United King- 
dom 1,714; Thailand 1,595 bbl 


ances 


D2) 


ALERT POLICEMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS—-Earle Anderson 
an alert traffic squad officer with 
the Minneapolis poli department 


was instrumental in summoning fire- 
men recently in time to prevent seri- 


ous damage to the Hiawatha Grain 
Co. mill and elevator. Officer Ander- 
son Was an eyewitness to the fire as 
it started. Due to his quick action, 


damage was confined to the 
unit and to 
elevator 


dust col- 
lection stored feed 


in tne 


sore 


Surplus Disposal 
Plans Praised 


WINNIPEG 
from Scotland 


A recent visitor here 


Lord Dundee, said one 


of the functions of the International 
Wheat Council should be to reach 
agreement on the surplus disposal 
problem. He expressed the belief that 
it would be more preferabie to pay 
an export subsidy to farmers to get 
rid of farm surpluses than to pay 
them not to grow anything at all 
Lord Dundee, who operates a large 
farm in Scotland, said also that it 
was probably a good investment to 
give surplus wheat to countries where 
people were starving and might turn 
to Communism if they were not 
he!ped 
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Several Memphis Port 
Sites Sold or Leased 


MEMPHIS, TENN.--Ten industrial 


sites on Presidents Island with a 
value of almost $100,000 have been 
sold or placed under lease by the 
Memphis and Shelby County Port 
Commission 

One lot was sold to Cargill, In 
for possible future expansion of its 


present soybean elevator facilities 
The Carter Co, purchased two lots 
for lease to Arrow Equipment Co. for 


a storage area 


he Grain Elevator Corp., Philade! 
phia, acquired three lots under a 
lease-purchase arrangement for the 


erection of steel bins and an elevator 


for processing alfalfa pellets. The 
facilities are to be leased to National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Sinking Spring, Pa. The lots may be 


purchased within five 
annual 8% rental applying 
purchase price 


on 


years with the 
the 
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Chase Adapts Bag 
For Water Storage 
In Arctic Outposts 


Drinking water will be stored at 
desolate Arctic outposts in polyethy- 
bags this winter. An agency re- 
sponsible for Air Force procurement 
has placed an order for thousands of 
Chase Bag six-gallon “Fluid- 
pak" containers, for shipment to Arc- 
tic outposts. The Fluid-pak is a cor 
rugated box with a patented pinhole- 
free polyethylene liner all 
The 


lene 


Co.'s 


sealed on 
sides except for one small spout 


containers can be shipped flat 


At isolated sites 


the polyethylene 


liner bags will be placed in the car 
tons and filled with fresh water be 
fore the freeze sets in. The bags seal 


completely eliminating contamina- 
The water-filled Fluid-paks will 
be stored and allowed to freeze 

As the fresh needed, the 
cartons will be thawed and the water 
used 


tion 


water is 


This water shipment program is 
part of the Distant Early Warning 
line project important to security of 
the U.S. Winter comes early in the 
Arctic, so shipment of the containers 
has already begun, so the water can 
be stored before severe freezing, Once 


cold weather starts, the lakes quickly 
freeze so deep it is impossible to get 
water 

The Chase 
developed as a 


tag Co.'s Fluid-pak was 
milk 


originally con 


tainer 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your 

Industry 
recommend .. . 
Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) and 
Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 


These dressings are preferred by 
75% of our flour mill customers. 


Sold Direct to Users 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 
1827 North Leclaire Avenue 
Chicago 379, Illinois 


Please send me prepaid your free package containing 
1 Gallon Tolismanic Belt Clinch No. 2 
1 Two-Pound Ber Tolismanic Bar Belt Dressing No. 3 
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150! Newly Decorated Rooms. 


* 
Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the Lo Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


. 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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* 
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D ay , 


Devon @ itehtaene) meate 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universel consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








GRAIN SEIZURE 





(CContinued fr 
trict office, Facts are then reported 
by FDA headquarters to the genera! 


counsel’s office, with a recommenda 
tion that the grain be seized. If the 
general counsel approves, it wires 

request to the U.S. Attorney's office 
for the filing of a libel. The procedurs 
up to this point ordinarily will r 
quire not more than three days un 
less a weekend intervenes. As soon a 
approval by FDA headquarters has 
been obtained our district office 
the owner of the grain, or the 
signee, to advise him that the 
is to be seized, so that separate bin 
ning may be provided and other step 
taken to preclude excessive 
rage. At the same 
office calls the U.S y and the 
U.S. Marshal to alert these official] 
to the fact that a seizure request is in 


calls 
con 


Zrain 


demur 
time our district 


Attorney 


process, to assure expeditious han 
dling. The entire procedure usually 
requires not more than one week 


if all goes well. 

The telephonic notification of the 
owner of the grain that 
contemplated is based upon a co 
operative agreement with the trad 
In reciprocity, the trade has agreed 
that these cars will be held for 
ure. If the agreement wer¢ 
in diversion of the grain so that it 
could not be located for seizure, the 
agreement would have to be termin 
ated, but there is no reason to believe 
that this will occur 

Once seizure, which is a civil ac 
tion, has been accomplished, the for 
mer owner or his 
of three courses 

1. Ignore the libel and seizure, in 
which case the return date will expire 
no answer will have to be filed 
the case is in default. The court 
order disposition of the grain in ac 
cordance with the requirements of the 
law 

2. Appear as claimant 
decree of condemnation 
and destruction, with a 
re'ease of the wheat to the claimant 
for the purpose of bringing it into 
compliance, such as, for example, con 
version into animal feed. The claim 
ant must pay the costs involved and 
post a good and sufficient penal bond 
with the clerk of the court 
antee compliance with the terms of 
the decree and the reconditioning op 


seizure i 


SeiZ 
to result 


agent may take one 


and 
will 


consent to a 
forteiture 
proviso for 


to guar 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * \2! 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions, Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably lebeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approx:- 
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erations must be carried out under 
the supervision of FDA. The finished, 
converted, or salvaged product may 


not be sold or disposed of contrary to 
the provisions of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, or the laws of any 
tate or territory in which sold 

3. If the owner agree 
vith the government charges that the 
grain is adulterated, he or his agent 
may file an answer with the clerk of 
the court, denying the allegations of 
the libel. The court will then set the 


does not 


case down for trial, and hear the 
evidence on both sides. If the court 
decides for the government the 
claimant may still take the grain 
down under bond for salvage. If the 


court decides against the government 
the grain is, of 
the claimant 


course returned to 





CROP PROSPECTS 


(Continued 





Late season drouth reduced 
prospects from a 
indications 


ovbean 
month ago. Nov. 1 
point to a crop of 457 


million bushels, down about 3% from 
last month, but still nearly one 
fourth larger than the previous rec- 


ord production of 371 million bushels 
in 1955. The 10-year average produc- 
tion is 254 million bushels 
Production of sorghum 
timated at 170 million 
bushels from 


grain 18 @S 
bushels, up 
last 


>» million month's 


forecast, but far below the record 
1955 crop of 241 million bushels 
Despite the drouth which gripped 
dryland areas in the sorghum belt 
this year’s crop is 20% above average 
and the fifth largest on record. About 
half of the production in the South 


west is from irrigated acreag 

On soybeans, officials are confident 
that domestic and export disappear 
ance, plus a strong resale policy on 
beans taken over from loan defaults 
will hold 


deliveries to 


encourage 
and reduce 
Commodity Credit 

For corn the 
ferent. Thus far 


processors to 
final 
Corp 
outlook is 
there has 
break in the CCC 
This condition is 
disposal policy with 
Thus far no big export de 
mand is foreseen where hea‘ 


Hpeans 


quite dif 

been no 
major surplus 
tocks posing se 
rious 


ccc 


decisions 


reduc 


tions in the over-all supply can be 
expected 

At the same time USDA officials 

that the condition of some 

the old crop year supplies held by 
CCC is “fuzzy"’ and may have to be 
moved into consumption. There have 
been recommendations that CCC 
undertake offsetting open market 


purchases of 1956 crop corn to pr 
vent wide-open price breaks 
BREAD '6 THE STAFF ’ 


ELEVATOR SOLD 
PORTLAND, ORE.—-C 


argill, Ine 


has sold its Globe elevator at Port 
land to Leval & Co. The elevator 
has passed through several hands 


in recent years, being one of the 


smaller types, with a rated capacity 
of 750,000 bu. Leval & Co. will take 
possession Jan. 1 


BREA S THE STAFF ’ L 

SOUTH AFRICAN DEMAND CUT 
LONDON~—-South Africa has ha 

vested record crops of wheat in the 

past two years. According y, for th 

first time in 16 years, the country will 

import no wheat in 1957 
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Robert 


K. Yancey 


Ehrsam Firm Opens 
West Coast Office 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS The J 
B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co 
has opened a West Coast branch of 
fice at Riverside, Cal iccording to 
in announcement by W. J. Ehrsam 
Jr., president of the company. Robert 
K. Yancey, who has been with th 
firm since 1945, has been appointed 
ales representative in charge of this 
office The company designs and 
manufactures equipment for the 


grain, flour and other industries 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 

v nce 
— RICHARDSON 
machines and other 
elevator equipment 
Jefferson C.u.y, Mo 











WANTED TO BUY 
acales bag closing 
good mill, feed and 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v (mere nerrne neal 








MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trace for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Oklo. 


HELP WANTED 
v Se ee Fo 

















Position open as director 


open 





920 S$. Taylor Ave. 


DIRECTOR OF LABORATORY AND QUALITY CONTROL FOR BAKERY 
of quality control and 
our new, modern, completely equipped laboratory 

Experience in cereal chemistry and practical baking technology necessary 
The director will be a member of company top management team. Salary 


FREUND BAKING COMPANY 


laboratory research in 





St. Lowls 10, Mo 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS &CO. Eastern Representative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yor OCiry 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


1 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. l-H 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capa 


city, 16.000 Hushels 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufactore Kiln-Dried 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








— 























“Best Out West”’ ‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best’’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 



































Batablished 1803 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor #400-LD 154 Cable Address —Gocarto 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
‘Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparrickx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 








Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO, 
CueristopHer Hares, Treas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Lc cy 


LYKES 6 WORLD 
TRADE ROUTES! 


U.K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 
That's the scope of the dependable, 
requierly scheduled services provided 
by Lykes 54 modern cargoliners . . . 
the lergest American flag flee? sail- 
ing between U.S. GULF PORTS and 

the world. 

These Lykes world trade routes in- 
clude a« total of 156 overseas ports 
served at frequent intervals .. . for 
shipments routed 


“VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES” 





Experienced, precision 
handling of your 
FLOUR 
shipments 











Limited Passenger Accommodations 





Lykes Bros. Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW gras HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW nk, Beaumont, 


Brownsville, Chica et. Christi, 
Dallas, Kansas City, ft. ceneren, Mem- 
pis Mobliie, Port Arthur, St. 

ampa, Washington, D.C. OFFICES ONG 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS. 
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Who Is Teaching Your Employees? 


Who is teaching your employees? 
That is a leading question today. It 
requires an answer, the right answer, 
if we are to build our baking organi 
zations into a strong, progressive 
force that will win profitable volume 
in our highly competitive markets 

There is likewise a corollary to 
that question, namely, “What ar 
your employees being taught?” That 
is critical nub of the problem 

Management in all industries has 


found out that “bossism’”’ can no 
longer be effective in this stage of 
our industrial development. You are 
no longer a boss—you can only be 


a teacher, Your classroom of 
row must be in the bakery establish 
ment, or you can call it training if 
you wish, for education is a universal! 
need of every one in your organiza 
tion. It is necessary that we realize 
fully that need and the urgency of 
answering it. 

The teachers in the 


tomor 


schools 


can 
mould the immature, developing 
mind; you are responsible for work 
ing with, leading, teaching the adult 


citizen in your employ, if he is to 
cope with the bewildering problems 
that surround him. Left to himself 
he accumlates the disappointments 


2S USE QUAKER 
fal BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





"For SUPER Results 















CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST"’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 


sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STAR OF THE WEST 

One of the Best : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


: . . 
‘ ‘ 














Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE . 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“5"?'” 





By Dr. L. A. Rumsey 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The lack of 
trained leaders to step into executive 
positions in the baking industry is 
deplored by many spokesmen, among 
them Dr. Rumsey, head of the de- 
partment of baking science and man- 
agement at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahasse. In this article, he 
calls attention to the serious lack of 
adequate training which is resulting 
in a shortage of executive leaders in 
the baking industry. Dr. Rumsey 
places the emphasis on training. 





and dissatisfactions of life until he 
is an easy prey to the subtle influence 
of the subversive who would promise 
him relief from “oppression” with 
some “ism.” 

A Continuous Process 


Education is the process of chang- 


ing the behavior of people, making 
people react differently than they 
would without that experience. It 


should be a continuous process, 
gressing with the individual’s 
to learn, for when education 


pro- 
ability 


stops, 


growth stops. The content or di- 
mensions of education are basically 
simple: 


1. Knowledge or information, which 


becomes the basis for valued judg- 
ments 
2. The individual's attitudes, which 


become the 
motivation. 

3. Acquired skills, which become 
the basis for better performance on 
the job. 

As leaders of a great service in- 
dustry in your markets, you can no 
longer escape your responsibility as 
teachers in all three of the above 
areas. We all have a common task 
of teaching. You can no longer afford 
to let other individuals, or organiza- 
tions, capture the minds of your 
workers. It is a great privilege to 
help people gain and hold the right 
concepts of the American way of life. 

You can, for example, do something 
about the relationships between: 

The baking firm and your commun- 
ity. That is public relations. Good or 
bad, you cannot escape them. 

Management and employees. Hu- 
man relations would be a better term 
than employee relations. 

Management and the suppliers of 
goods, equipment and the services 
you use. Your industry relations con- 
tribute much to successful manage- 
ment. 

The relationship between employees 
themselves, between employees and 
customers. 

There are some rather simple 
principles and means by which you 
can make your program effective 

First, you must be convinced that 
it is the most profitable sort of effort 
that you as managers and supervisors 
can undertake. Next, you have the 
necessity of proving to your em- 
ployees, supervisory staff, your exec- 
utive associates, that they will per- 
sonally profit by participation. That 
is harder to do. 


Basic Wants 
by survey and studies 
the years by experts in 


basis of morale, incentive, 


», basic 


We know, 


made over 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 

FBDlour Milla Co. 


WICHITA. KANSAS 











public and employee relations in in- 
dustry, that every worker, at all 
levels, has certain basic wants which 
need to be satisfied. They become the 
incentives to improve his status 
They are briefly: 

Recognition—-Each employee wants 
to be convinced his boss considers 
him and his job to be important to 
the whole operation. 

Belonging—-Each employee wants 
to be convinced that he can develop 
strong ties with the people he works 
with and he wants to include the 
boss. 

Opportunity—Each worker 
the privilege of getting ahead 
tunately, the worker often is aware 
of his limitations and if he is not 
promoted as rapidly as he wants to 
be, his attitude can be influenced by 
a frank, open, and honest discussion 
of his strong points in terms of his 
present work. 

Security—-Each employee wants to 
be convinced he can plan ahead. Feel- 
ing economically secure enables him 
to plan financially for himself and 
his dependents. Sharing the prospects 
of the business future with him, if 
everybody works together, is one 
means of informing the worker. More 
important, the worker needs emo- 
tional security which enables him to 
plan ahead in his daily relationship 
with his boss. If his boss is the kind 
of person who frequently changes his 
mind, his disposition, or his attitude 
on important matters, the employee 
will not enjoy emotional security 
Above all, the employee must be al- 
lowed his dignity and personal in- 
tegrity through his work and his 
personal relationships with other 
workers as well as his boss 

The order of importance of those 
needs may be reversed in individual 


wants 


For- 


cases, but they are all basic to com- 
pany organization and profit. The 
final product of right relationships 


within the company is consumer sat- 
isfaction, and that is the fundamental 
of profit. 

As we go further into this period 
of economic prosperity, we have a 
great opportunity as an industry to 
capitalize upon the teaching of con- 
sumers and employees alike to appre- 
ciate our industry and its service. 
We must take immediate advantage 
of this opportunity, or see other food 
services make further inroads into 
our volume and profits. 


A Great Movement 

It is significant that one of the 
really great movements in the baking 
industry today is the development 
of plans and a program for just this 
sort of teaching, this education and 
training of employees. 

Only a few years ago, when we 
made a survey of 1,000 leading baking 
companies, about a dozen admitted 
to having formalized their program 
Many more said they wanted to, or 
planned to do something about it 
Others said it would cost too much, 
or they didn’t need it. Within the 
past few months, I have been in per- 
sonal contact with many baking com- 
pany executives who are definitely 
working on a program, or who say 
they have their program ready. 

Some of the larger multi-unit com- 
panies have naturally been leaders in 
this movement, first because they 
have learned the necessity of teach- 
ing and training men to move up into 
executive positions in their various 
plants and markets. For the most 
part this development has been a 
mutual effort between management 
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Dr. L. A. Rumsey 
ind a personnel or public relations 
lirect I maller baking com- 


pani ‘ the executives takes 

er the duties of the employee re- 
lations jol ind seek uch super- 
isory help as he can get to establish 
the teach training prog! Phere 
is no bak Dusiness so small that it 

in aff i to neglect this responsi- 
bility t employees 

H established baking com- 
panies | uu seen change owner- 
hip tl e | t few years because the 
family wher or Manager had no one 
ready to take his place rno em- 
ployee re ] to move up in re- 
ponsibilit older supervisory per- 
onnel left the ranks 

I like to think that we at Florida 
State | ersity have been helpful 
in stimulatin the development of 
better teaching and traini pro- 
I Bake! executive ind allied 
trades ma ement are seeking grad- 
late in Dakin science manage- 
ment to ¢ ne into them reaniza- 
tion ind to help in their employee 
prog! 

It i id and disappointing fact 
that the great majority of our bakery 
employee the hand worker and 
nachine operators, do not cannot 
respond t pportunitie xv the up- 
grading of their skills, but worse still, 
too few of them have the capacity to 
grow int ipervisory personnel. The 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Koard of Trade Building 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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bakers of tomorrow need so much 
more of basic knowledge and know- 
how that management sees the 
necessity of recruiting younger em- 
ployees of demonstrated ability to 
learn and a zeal to develop their 
talent sufficiently to meet the new 
requirements of this fast growing 
technology and a modern kind of em- 
ployee relations 

This kind of new employee will not 
seek out your employment agencies, 
or come to you for jobs, unless you 
find the way to interest them in the 


baking industry and promise them 
opportunities for personal gain, for 
advancement and_ security. And 
those opportunities must be equal 


to, or better than, the other indus- 
tries or trades in your market 


of New 


There are three or four good 
sources of new manpower from which 
you can draw to fill your various 
needs. Some 50 vocational high 
schools with courses in baking are 
interesting young men in careers in 
baking. Their eventual value to you 
will depend upon your willingness to 
help teach and train them for the 
opportunities ahead, Another source 
of good manpower is the industry 
trade school, where you can send 
your ambitious employees, or where 
you can hire men more experienced 
in baking who shown their 
ambition to learn more about their 
trade. These schools have for years 
been the best, and almost the only 
source of practical training in baking. 

For young men who can devote 
four years of their life to education 
and sound specialized training in the 
principles and practice of the baking 
industry, Florida State University 
now has a course available. Sixteen 
of them have already graduated with 
their degree of bachelor of science 
in the baking business and are now 
at work in the industry, or are 
already spoken for as soon as they 
finish their military 

These men, while still young, have 
packed a lifetime of the best knowl- 
edge and experience to be found in 
the industry into their four years of 
study, and are now candidates tor 
supervisory and management 
tions in your organizations 

Sixteen won't go very far to meet 
the industry's need for a thousand or 
more, but there are more to come 
You need cne or more of them in 
your teaching-training program 

That brings us to the final and best 
source of new manpower for our 
industry: our high schools. An im- 
portant part of the industry move- 
ment for sound teaching and training 
is to stay in close contact with the 
principal or the director 
of the local high schools. Make sure 
that they have the literature available 
and an appreciation of the opportuni- 
ties for the high school graduate of 
ability who wants to prepare himself 
for a satisfying career in the baking 
industry. For the record, many cor- 
poration plant managers and inde- 
pendent bakery owners and managers 
are actively engaged now in search- 
ing out good students in their local 
high schools and helping to direct 
them into baking. Naturally, the ma- 
jority of them will be from baking 
families. Of course, you must be ready 
to help support their cost of educa- 
tion, but can you find a better, more 
productive use for your tax-free dol- 
lar than to help a brilliant young fu- 
ture executive prepare himself for 
our industry, and who will likely 
want to come back to your business? 

One of the most satisfactory, suc- 
cessful methods of teaching future 
employees in your business is through 
the summer vacation job. That ap- 


Sources Manpower 


have 


service 


posi- 


vocational 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL | 


J \ Ly 

a \ & 

As vik 

The Anzona Biltmore . ‘ = 


in the Phoenix 
sunshine, is one of 
world’s loveliest 

1400 


fascinating acres of lawns 


resort hotels 


gardens, desert and mountains, 


Golf—own, private, ancrowded, 
Ik-hole championship course 
ut your door — as everything else 


for your enjoyment 


SO cabanas around colorful 
gay pool area 
garden suites 


Bungalows — 
same quick 
service as main hotel, Day-long 
activines for children, 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheat Flow « Specialty 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Nightly dinner-dancing 
latest movies in hotel theater. 


Write for 
Pictorial 


Folde r 


ARIZONA. Y 


A BIUMORE 


ee 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box ¢ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








‘‘America’s 


Ola ita:t 


General 


No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











Kxceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 





Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 


Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 


needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in five important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington and New York. Domestic and 
foreign sales connections have beer arranged 
for the mutual benefits of the parties involved. 
Confidential reports on individuals and firms 
have been prepared. | 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


® The Almanack, a statistical annual 
® The Library, for reference and research 
® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


CThe-Northwestern- Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortuwesrern Miter ¢ Feevsrurrs 
Tue American Baker * Micuinc Provucnion 
Crorure 











250! Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices; New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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plies to both high school and college 
students. It is an easy way to start 
with your own teaching-training pro- 
gram. This summer about 60 of our 
students are in bakeries all over the 
country, in production or sales. They 
will come back to us with some 
mighty interesting and enthusiastic 
accounts of their experience in your 
plants. We are in constant contact 
with them, personally and through the 
reports of their supervisors in the 
plants. Already I have heard these 
young men express the opinion that 
they do not want to work for man- 
agement that has no plan or program 
for continued education and training 
in the business. They know that the 
many businesses and industries now 
recruiting new employees among the 
graduates on the university campuses 
over the country place that teaching- 
training program high on their list 
of advantages for new manpower. 


Basic Education 
We have, in the baking industry, 
at least six different types of oper- 
ations: wholesale, retail, house-to- 
house, multiple unit, chain store and 
industrial. The special procedures and 
economies of each can best be taught 
within the organization. We all, how- 
ever, must concern ourselves with 
six basic types of teaching 
1. The type of general education 
which makes a man an intelligent, 
economic, social citizen, an asset to 
his community 
2. Technical knowledge and train- 





Te * 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts 1,000,000 Bu. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg 








Cable Address “RAYBAK 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all lending Kachanges 
Established 1027 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD 
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ing, the know-how of his industry. 

3. Education for supervision. Up 
to the present time that has been 
the weakest link in our whole indus- 
trial program. 

4. Education for management. This 
is the ultimate objective of your part 
of the program at Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

5. On the job learning; a knowl- 
edge of attitudes and skills, of appre- 
ciation for the importance of each 
part in the whole scheme of service 
to the consumer. 

6. Economics; the relation of the 
job to profit and of profit to the se- 
curity of all. 

When you assume your own re- 
sponsibility for teaching your asso- 
ciates and fellow employees, you will 
be contributing most to the success 
of the baking industry at large, and 
your own eventual success and profit. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF rv ure 


New Mexico Dealers 


Plan Convention 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.--The New 
Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 
has scheduled its convention for Jan 
13-15 at the Hilton Hotel here 

H. B. Hening, P. O. Box 616, Albu- 
querque, is executive secretary of the 
association 








NEW TRADEMARK—As a result 
of the recent merger, Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp. has announced 
the adoption of a new trademark 
for its combined line of products. 
The new trademark is a simplified 
version of the Union Shield. The top 
half of the tradmark is solid black 
with the word “Union” printed in 
reverse white. A distinguishing fea- 
ture is a large red dot over the 
“1 in “Union”. The bottom half of 
the tradmark is solid red with the 
word “Camp” in reverse white. 





Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Vancouver, B.C. 


618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg 


TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 


UNIVERSITY 


The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 











PIRES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator ¢ 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
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OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA +> FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON «> BANGKOK 


Portiand | 
1320 S.W. Broadway 
CApitol 6-261! 
Term.: No, | Berth 2 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


+4. (Flour and Starch Union, 
y Y Ad.) 
is Aly Heerengracht 209 
"7 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 





Cable Address DORFEACH lLondor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW.C 2 


Cc. LF. business much preferred 
Cable Address: ‘ 


‘Giencairn,” Glasgow 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN peceenes CHAMBERS 
SENTHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axyp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Oable Address: “FPunwets.,” Liverpoo! 

















D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD Ltd. 
106 Hope Street OW, C 
E.. r 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICRS ALMO AT 


LIVERPOOL eer 


DUBLIN 


McCONNELL & .'EID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo 8s. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Manvet,'’ Glasgow 








Cable Address; ‘Torut”’, London 


ag) AM Be 
(PL ° . 
02 Mark Lane LONDON ee 4 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUOTS 


Codes: Riverside, A BO 6th Ed,, also Bentley 
and Western Union 6 Latter Codes 


OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 
AND OBRBAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Bulldings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, BE, ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers Supplies 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 














N. V, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE PABRIEKEN 


P.O, BOX 8, ROTTERDAM 
HIGOGNST BUYERS OF ALL KINDB OF 
FLOUR AND FERDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SID 879 
34, Mauriteweg (i box Son) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Reference be Twenteache Bank N. V 
Rotterdam 
21290 Cable Addre Ve 


Telex lixhen 








—— 








Betablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and pepearn 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” terdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMBT HD AM (0) 

















WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Beplanade Builiings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.,, ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OBREBAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 3 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Intersat-Rotterdam” 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Oable Address; “Ancnor,'’ Belfast 














Betablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 











Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 
Codes: Bentley's + neta vo laegy ay er eet einestee Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Progress Shown in 
SBA Fund Drive 
For Baking School 


ATLANTA —C. Stuart Broeman, 
chairman of the fund raising steering 
committee of the Southern Bakers 
Association, Inc., University Fund, 
Inc., announces that into October the 
fund committee had received a total 
of cash and pledges amounting to 
$33,360; the bakers accounting for 
$14,600 of this amount and the al- 
lied businesses participating to the 
extent of $16,600. Individuals inter- 
ested in financing a revolving stu- 
dent loan at the Florida State Uni- 
versity for qualified and worthy stu- 
dents have contributed $2,160 in the 
present campaign, Mr. Broeman said. 

Mr. Broeman stated that he felt 
this most worth while project is one 
that both baking industry and allied 
members will benefit greatly by finan- 
cially helping to bring the present 
campaign for a minimum of $100,000 
to a successful conclusion before the 
end of the year. 

“All of us have suffered from the 
lack of college-trained personnel with 
degrees in baking science and man- 
agement in the past and it is most 
gratifying to see the interest that 
is being taken by far-sighted bakers 
and allied executives. Individual in- 
terest is running high, too, in de- 
veloping of the future of the great 
baking industry through adequate ed- 
ucation,” said Mr. Broeman. 

“Funds should be forwarded to 
the Finance Committee or the of- 
fice of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
Please make checks payable to the 
S.B.A. University Fund, Inc.” 

The baking school at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla., was es- 
tablished in 1950 and is the only 
four-year course in the country that 
leads to a BS. degree in baking. 
More than $100,000 was raised in the 
beginning to help get the school un- 
der way and to make scholarships 
available. There are about 85 stu- 
dents enrolled at present. During the 
past several years students have been 
enrolled from 20 different states. 

Mr. Broeman was the first chair- 
man of the S. B. A. University Fund, 
Inc., and served continuously through 
1954, at which time Mr. Sanford V. 
Epps of Augusta Ga., was appoint- 
ed his successor. 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF Lire 
ADM DIVIDEND DECLARED 
MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 

rectors of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. has declared a dividend of 
50¢ per share on common stock pay- 
able Dee. 1, 1956, to stockholders of 
record Nov. 15, 1956. This is ADM’s 
101lst consecutive quarterly dividend 
and its 121st cash dividend 
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integrity Starts 


Tamiel Mi alelaal -) 





PROMOTION IDEA —This attrac- 
tive, four-color poster will be dis- 
tributed widely for use in newspa- 
pers, magazines, television and on 
store cards in time for next June 16, 
which will be Fathers Day. The 
painting is by John Collins, maga- 
zine illustrator, and brings in 
“Grandpa,” offering opportunity for 
sales and advertising promotion 
aimed in an additional direction. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryont St., Malden, Mass 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FIL OUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥ 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H, COHEN & Co., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, FE. 1 
Established over 50 years 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR eeiauans 
50 Wellington 8+. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Diptoma,” Glasgow 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 











KELLY- ERIC KSON CO 


IN« i 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEI oi 
rh Times 

= 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Celael eltnay CEE Se Sena, Eee Ob erates havéwhant, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address; ‘Cleo 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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Does the 


doctor 

to die?” 
Dunno. He told me to prepare for 

the worst and durned if he ain't got 


think your wife 
is going 


me guessil 


¢?¢?¢ 
A draftee was shaken by his plato- 
on sergeant after the rookie’s first 
night in an Army barrack 


It’s four-thirty!"’ bellowed the ser- 
geant 


Four-thirty!” gasped the draftee. 


Man, you better go to bed! We got 
i big day tomorrow!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Wife Goodness, George, this is not 
our baby. This is the wrong carriage.” 
Hubby Shut up. This is a better 
carriage 
¢¢ ¢ 
Jimmy said the little fellow’s 
mother after cleaning up his battle 
cars when that other boy threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you come 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U. BLA 


Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 





wheats 
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and tell me instead of throwing them 
back at him?” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, Mom,” he 
replied with disgust, “what good 
would it do to tell you? You couldn't 
hit the side of a barn.’ 


¢¢¢ 


Sergeant (to a recruit who has 
come on parade with a button un- 
fastened): “What's the meaning of 


this? Sunbathing?" 


¢¢? 
She: “I was a fool when I married 
you - 
He: “Well, don't blame me 
know it at the time.” 


o¢ ¢ 


Young guy was preparing to marry 
a gal, as sometimes happens, but one 
thing bothered him: she stipulated 
that she'd make that trip to the altar 
only if he would pay off all her 
widowed father’s debts 

“Looky here, honey,” he said one 
night, “I’ve been thinking this thing 
over. Before I marry you and pay off 
your father’s debts, there’s one thing 
I'd like to know: 

“Who got your 
in the first place?” 


¢*¢¢ 
Reporter: “Do you believe in early 
marriage?” 
Film star: “Certainly, I always 
have the ceremony in the morning.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

After a shipwreck, a doctor, a par- 
son and a lawyer found themselves in 
a rowing boat without oars. They 
came in sight of an island, but their 
only hope of landing was for someone 
to go over the side through the shark- 
infested sea and tow the boat to land. 

Lots were drawn, and it fell to the 
lawyer. When he slipped over the side 
the sharks divided, and made an ave- 
nue for him. 

“An answer to 
parson 


I didn't 


old man in debt 


prayer,” said the 
“No, no, just professional courtesy,” 
commented the doctor 


¢¢? 

Woman: “I'm not prejudiced at all. 
I'm going with a perfectly open and 
unbiased mind to listen to what I'm 
convinced is pure rubbish.” 


¢¢¢ 


“Do you ever have rows with your 
wife?” 
“We used to until we realized I was 


wrong.” 
¢¢? 

An employer was severely repri- 
manding a meek employee. “Mr. 
Jones, I understand you've been going 
over my head,” stated the employer. 

“Not that I know of, sir,” 
the meek employee 

“Isn't it true that you've been pray- 
ing for a raise?” asked the employer. 


ventured 
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OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


Company 
































KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 























Centenmial wiiis. inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © OFALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE on 4 COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAFE FLOUR 





340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
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BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ¢ au 
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SPOKANE 
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Terminal 
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THE WORLD'S, MOST“MODERN 
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WENATCHEE RiTZVILLE 





PORTLAND 





AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . . 
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\lodern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 
The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should \ 
also give time-table performance. \ ° 


That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. \ 
There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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“Dyox Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





pDYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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“Wann: 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 
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General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 


keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








